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GERMS FROM AN EVIL PAST 


by 
ANDRZEJ KRASINSKI 


HERE has been enough time since 1945 for the ex- 
periences and events of the war to have faded away both 
in the consciousness and memory of individuals and societies; 
they have become part of history — a recent chapter, it is true, 
but over and done with. Fifteen years is quite a long period of 
time: more or less half of the space assigned usually to one gener- 
ation. In the last few years we have stopped seeing and gauging 
everything from the point of view of 1945, our point of reference 
in the past. Even in Warsaw — where everything had to start 
afresh — we no longer reckon our time ab urbe recondita. Time 
moves on, men and women who do not remember the war have 
begun their adult working lives. There are new tasks and problems 
facing mankind, and these have turned the old parochial phobias 
and passions, as well as the hatred to which they gave birth and 
which drove the world into the most savage of wars, into a glaring 
anachronism. No less anachronistic seems today that post-war 
period when peace was interpreted in terms of war. As the search 
for forms of international co-operation becomes more successful the 
world: is getting rid of its obsessive burden of war-time memories. 
But is the world also going to forget the warnings of this past? 
In man’s ability to forget and free himself of the paralysing 
pessimism brought on by bitter experiences lies his great strength; 
itis this that makes him, sometimes more than once in his lifetime, 
take up his work anew after it has been destroyed by a cataclysm. 
‘But it would mean a complete renunciation of our faith not only 
\in the meaning of history, but also in man’s wisdom and his moral 
judgement, if we were to admit that no trace is ever left by the 
‘experiences through which we live, that no lasting knowledge is ever 
accumulated, that each new generation must start from scratch, 
— learning anything from the past and without any obligations 
| it. 
The attitude of those liberal politicians of the ‘thirties who 
looked on impassively at the growth of the forces of hatred and 
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fanaticism in Germany has come to be regarded as a symbol of 
political blindness, of indifference to the lessons of history. They | 


did not wake up till Europe was in the midst of war and Nazism 
had begun to threaten the whole world. Then, too, it all started 
with the shouts and exploits of small groups of “irresponsible 
elements”. 

It is not our intention to make far-fetched comparisons or to 
seek easy analogies between the situation in Germany before the 
war and now. Nobody will deny that in many respects the pattern 
of life in West Germany has undergone a considerable change. 
But when, on the threshold of 1960 — a year so full of hope for 
international détente and co-operation — the world was alarmed by 
the news of the outrages committed with impunity by the neo- 
Nazis in the Federal Republic, memories from thirty years ago 
were bound to come back with irresistible force: memories from 
the time when the ultra-pacifist Weimar Republic was turned, 


within a few years, into a country of militarists, panting with | 


the desire for revenge and annexation. 


Last year, the well-known Polish writer Kazimierz Brandys 
published in Polish Perspectives (No. 5) some impressions of his 
first visit to West Germany. He had been shocked by the ease 
and readiness with which the thrifty and prosperous Germans he 
met in daily contacts were rejecting and discarding all memories 
from the recent past. 


A significant letter came as a reply. The writer, a well-known | ; 


West German journalist, claimed that this forgetfulness was 
a healthy and natural reaction of a people wishing to break away 
from their evil past. He assured us, with full confidence and con- 
viction, that all his countrymen in the Federal Republic have rid 
themselves once and for all, of the chauvinism of the “German 
race”. The author of this letter, whose integrity we have no reason 
to doubt, would not write his letter today. No doubt, like many other 
people in and outside Germany, he has been staggered by the 
recent neo-Nazi outbreaks. 


He was not the only one to suggest that the sensitivity of Polish | ; 


opinion to the slightest manifestations of German chauvinism is 
excessive, and that it is based exclusively on past experiences, but 
has no foundation at present. We would have been only too willing 
to admit with relief that our watchfulness has proved exaggerated, 
and that we are free at last of the haunting fear of an impending 
danger. Unfortunately the recent demonstrations of racialism in 
West Germany are a bitter justification of the vigilance with which 
not only Polish opinion but also many people all over the world 
have been watching the developments in post-war Germany. The 
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GERMS FROM AN EVIL PAST 5 


recent events have once more confronted us with a question which 
has already been asked many times before: what real progress 
has the re-education of the Germans made? 

The West German authorities and official circles have been doing 
everything in their power to minimize the meaning and the extent 
of the recent outbreaks of racialism. But who can be satisfied with 
the statement that those who do the actual painting of swastikas 
are young and few, if it is known that they have in the ad- 
ministration, the judiciary and even the central authorities of the 
Federal Republic hidden allies who, by their tolerance and inaction, 
if not by open support, make their exploits possible? Everything 
has been done to place responsibility for the crimes committed in 
the years 1933-45 on a small band of leaders and thus to absolve 
all those who played minor parts in the Nazi machinery of death. 

And yet the most horrifying and astounding feature of Nazi 
Germany was not the emergence of a handful of degenerate and 
fanatical leaders but -the ease and rapidity with which they 
succeeded in making the entire nation obey their will. That is 
why the argument about the limited support for the movement 
which has revealed its sinister features is hardly convincing. In- 
stead, it is likely to arouse doubts in the good faith of those who 
advance it. If by endeavouring to tone down and belittle the meaning 
of the recent outrages they are trying to protect their country from 
denunciation by other nations they are in fact rendering a disservice 
to their own people. For it only goes to show that there is no 
spontaneous resistance to the germs of an evil past. 

Anti-Semitism, wherever and whenever it appears, always brings 
in its wake dangerous deformations in social life. But anti-Semitism 
in Germany — a country where unprecedented crimes were com- 
mitted against the Jews — is something that cannot be condemned 
with too much revulsion. 


os 


It would however be a sign of helplessness and weakness if the 
reaction to the emergence of neo-Nazi forces in Germany were 
to be limited to moral condemnation alone. The political nature 
of this process requires that effective countermeasures be sought 
in the political sphere. But what is the background of this process? 

The German Federal Republic is the only European state 
advancing territorial claims. It is also a state which is stubbornly 
and persistently building up its military power. Finally, it is 
a state playing an unequivocal réle in world politics: it opposes, 
hampers and delays all measures designed to bring about inter- 
national détente and co-operation. 

It is enough to piece these familiar facts together for a picture 
to emerge of the background to this new wave of chauvinism. 
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I am far from claiming that there are direct links between Chancellor 
Adenauer and the swastika-painting Fascists in Germany. But we 
know that, once set in motion, the forces of revenge (no matter how 
timid and how strongly restrained by wise moderation at first) 
have their own logical development. The mechanism of these forces 
functions regardless of the will of those who set it in motion. 

The recent events have undermined the whole line of argument 
according to which Dr. Adenauer, his party and his policy constitute 
a barrier against the return of German chauvinism and a guarantee 
of the peaceful stabilization of Europe. Experience shows that the 
reverse is true. The revival of the forces of Fascism and aggression, 
the policy of remilitarization and of hampering international 
relaxation has already turned West Germany into a source of trouble 
and menace. ? 

This is by no means an internal German affair. World opinion 
has the right and the duty to demand that the disease be nipped 
in the bud and that not only its symptoms but also the conditions 
in which it can spread be firmly eradicated. 
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ATTEMPT AT A NEW SYNTHESIS 


(Oskar Lange’s new book) 


by 
WLODZIMIERZ BRUS 


HE first volume of Oskar Lange’s Ekonomia polityczna (Political 

Economy) appeared in Warsaw at the end of last year. In the 

space of three volumes the author will attempt to review all the 
most important problems of Marxist political economy. 

The book has aroused great interest in Poland. For in recent 
years we have felt more strongly than ever before the need for 
a new synthesis of certain fundamental problems in economic theory 
from the Marxist point of view. There are a number of reasons for 
this, above all a decided increase in activity among Marxist e¢o- 
nomists. In Poland, as in other Socialist countries, and above all in 
the Soviet Union, there has been wide discussion among economists 
on many detailed problems of great theoretical and practical 
importance. Apart from their direct influence, these discussions have 
clearly exposed the necessity for systematizing the work that has 
been done on Marxist political economy, against the background of . 
contemporary literature on the subject and modern historical ex- 
perience. It is particularly important to define more precisely the 
relationship of Marxism to other trends in economics, in the light, 
among other things, of the development of new concepts and 
new instruments (particularly the mathematical) for economic 
analysis. In order to establish proper criteria for estimating the 
usefulness of these concepts and instruments when dealing with 
the new problems that are confronting economists, we must lay 
firmer methodological foundations in economics, and study the 
mechanism of economic development as a whole. For many reasons 
which we shall not go into here, Marxist economic literature over 
the past quarter of a century has on the whole lacked works able 
to fulfil this function. It is not enough to look for an answer in 
the classics of Marxist economy, such as the works of Marx and 
Lenin, or such books as Hilferding’s Finance Capital. These are 
of permanent value, but they inevitably leave unanswered many 
questions which arise in the changing world. 
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It is to be expected, however, that interest in this sythetical 
approach to Marxist political economy will not be confined to Marx- 
ist economists alone. The growing interest in the practical workings 
of Socialist economy is also extended to Marxist economic 
theory, on which the political and economic system of the 
Socialist countries is based. In addition, a point of view which 
has been fundamental to Marxist political economy from the 
outset is now beginning to preponderate more and more 
in Western economic literature. I refer to the growing pre- 
dominance of the macroeconomic, long-term, and dynamic 
approach to economic problems, as opposed to the microeconomic, 
short-term, and static analysis characteristic of the political economy 
we know as ‘orthodox’. I have no wish here to say that the fun- 
damental methodological differences between Marxism and the 
political economy which we call bourgeois are disappearing, nor 


do I mean that contemporary Western economists have been taking’ 


their ideas from Marx and his disciples. Many truths known to 
Marxism have been re-discovered under the pressure of practical 
experience. But there are economists — and their number is grow- 
ing — who are aware that many concepts in wide use today, 
especially in the theory of economic growth, could have been 
worked out earlier and more easily, had not Marxism been ignored 
as a result of vociferous but unsubstantiated denials of the utility 
of Marxist theory. It should suffice here to mention such names as 
Joseph A. Schumpeter, E. D. Domar, or Joan Robinson. One doubts 
whether many important economists today would, like Keynes, put 
Marx in the same category as Silvo Gesell or Major Douglas, whose 
names are hardly known today, even to specialists. It follows 
therefore that interest in this systematic review of Marxist 
political economy in its relation to new problems and to the work 
of economists of other schools, will extend far beyond the boundaries 
of the Socialist countries and Marxist circles. 

Of course one work cannot by itself be expected to fulfil all the 
needs of a modern synthesis of Marxist political economy. Experi- 
ence shows that such a sythesis cannot be made by creating 
uniform ‘perfect’ formulae claiming to be the only authoritative 
interpretation of a doctrine. The more independent attempts on the 
part of different economists and groups of economists to form such 
a synthesis, the greater the chances of attaining our purpose, which is 
after all to encourage the further development of political economy, 
and not to build a closed system. Oskar Lange’s book is one such 
attempt. It is all the more interesting in that it is written by a man 
who possesses the rare combination of qualifications for this kind of 
work. An outstanding Marxist, Oskar Lange is also an expert on 
different schools of economy. A distinguished economist, he has also 
done outstanding work in statistics and mathematics. He has 
a thorough grounding in philosophy, sociology, and history. An 
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OSKAR LANGE’S NEW BOOK 9 


eminent theoretician, he has had wide experience in translating 
theories into economic practice, not only in the planned Socialist 
economy of Poland, but in a number of other countries as well, 
especially in Asia. There is no doubt that Professor Lange’s reputa- 
tion as a scholar and economist gives the book an authority of its own. 


The first volume of Political Economy bears the sub-title 


“General Problems”. It is devoted to fundamental methodological 


problems in the widest meaning of the term. 

The volume begins by defining the subject of political eco- 
nomy: “Political economy, or social economy, is a science concerned 
with the social laws governing the production and distribution of 
the material means of satisfying human needs.” The concept of the 
economic process as the social process of production and distribution 
of goods is rightly regarded by Professor Lange as the distinctive 
mark of Marxist political economy, and at the same time as the 
factor which is decisive for its scientific fecundity. It is therefore 
not surprising that the author devotes a good deal of space (the 
two introductory chapters) to an account of the Marxist view of 
the fundamental elements and driving forces in social development. 
Against the background of a discussion of the principles of historical 
materialism, often combined with an original critical analysis of con- 
temporary sociology, the Marxist approach to the subject of political 
economy acquires particular clarity. 

Having marked out the foundations, Professor Lange then goes 
on to describe the system of economic laws and categories as social 
laws and categories in the process of the production and distribution 
of goods. Does the author always succeed in this with sufficient con- 
sistency? Is his analysis of the reciprocal connection of economic 
relationships between men, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
their material-production base, the productive forces, which express 
the relationship of Man to Nature, always in complete accord with 
his own formulation of the subject matter of economics? Diverse 
critics will no doubt give various answers to this question. The 
present writer would like, however, to draw attention to questions 
which arise from a reading of certain parts of Chapter III (Economic 
Laws), where the author draws up an interesting classification 
of economic laws from various points of view. He distinguishes, 
for example, the so-called quantitative technical laws of production, 
consisting of the necessity of maintaining specific ratios (defined 
in accord with the given level of technical progress) between the 
different levels of production of different products. It is, of course, 
difficult to question the existence of necessary technical relations 
such as these. But the subject of the book, leads one to expect an 
examination of the connection between the character of laws of this 
kind and the social nature of economic laws in general. The reader’s 
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justifiable interest in this aspect of the question is not altogether 
satisfied. In view of the essential assertion on the objective nature 
of economic laws, other doubts are aroused by the introduction of 
the so-called laws of the influence of the superstructure, by which 
the author means those laws which result from the actions of the 
State in forming certain economic institutions. 

There is a most interesting chapter on the method of political 
economy. Here I should like to draw attention first to the very 
precise analysis of the réle of abstraction in political economy, 
and the process of gradual movement from the abstract to the con- 
crete, of advance from the greater degrees of abstraction to the 
lesser. The hundred years which have passed since the appearance of 
Volume I of Das Kapital, have made the necessity for such an 
analysis particularly apparent. For it is precisely out of a mis- 
understanding of the method of abstraction that the mistakes of 
Marx’s critics have arisen. From the works of Béhm-Bawerk to 
Joan Robinson’s An Essay on Marxian Economics (though certainly 
written with the best will in the world) we continually meet 
with the same misconception — the allegation of inconsistency 
between the first and third volumes of Das Kapital. Whereas what 
is there in reality is theoretical analysis of different degrees of 
abstraction, in which Marx moves from the greater to the lesser 
and more concrete (the process of gradual approximation), step by 
step, omitting none of the intermediate stages. 

Lange devotes much space to the methods of verifying economic 
laws and theories. He emphasizes that highly abstract economic 
categories cannot be directly related to reality, but must first be 
made as concrete as possible. Here it is very interesting to note 
the author’s views on verification of the absolute, general law of 
capitalist accumulation and the theory of pauperization derived 
from it, given in Volume I of Das Kapital. Lange declares that the 
direct application of this law to reality leads to the methodological 
error which Whitehead termed “the fallacy of misplaced con- 
creteness”. For the theory of pauperization was formulated at 
a highly abstract level, and can be applied to reality only after 
a number of intermediate links have been passed; after examination 
not only of the general tendency embodied in the theory, but of the 
many interlocking counter-tendencies which arise from the con- 
crete conditions of time and space. 

It is precisely in connection with the scientific procedure con- 
sisting in the gradual attainment of a degree of concreteness enabling 
us to check economic laws and theories against reality that Pro- 
fessor Lange discusses, among other things, the réle of econometrics, 
which puts into concrete mathematical form the laws established by 
political economy. 

In my opinion the key chapter of Volume I is the fifth, which 
is an analysis of the so-called economic principle (“to realize given 
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OSKAR LANGE’S NEW BOOK 11 


ends in the maximum degree possible with given means”) and the 
relation of economics to praxiology from the Marxist point of view. 
There is no doubt that in many Marxist works the economic 
principle has been treated in a simplified manner. Marxist critics 
rightly rejected the economic principle as a universal, permanent 
foundation of political economy, separated from its social base. 
But they did not go beyond negation. They made no attempt to 
show the proper place of this principle in the methodology of eco- 
nomics, and in particular they made no attempt to point out its 
importance for the development of many technical means of rational 
economic activity. 

Professor Lange makes an important attempt to arrive at a new 
conception of this problem. Above all he shows the dependence 
of the economic principle upon historical conditions. It could emerge 
only at a certain stage of historical development, determining 
the transition from traditional forms of economic activity to 
rational activity based on comparison of means with results achieved, 
and on choice of the optimum solution (which is connected with 
the possibility of quantitative measurement of ends and means). 
Lange here invalidates all the theoretical constructions based on the 
economic principle as the “origin of all things”: the principle 
explains nothing in itself. Quite the contrary. Its very emer- 
gence, its character, the limits and forms of its use, can only 
be defined through analysis of the social laws of economic 
development. Lange goes on to show the specific forms in which 
the economic principle appears in various socio-economic formations. 
He pays special attention to Socialism, which creates both the con- 
ditions and the necessity of transition from a private-scale rationality 
to a rationality on the scale of the national economy as a whole. 

This profoundly original way of regarding the problem both 
completely convinces us of the rightness of Marxist methodology 
in economics, and at the same time prevents the baby being thrown 
out with the bathwater. The economic principle, as one of the 
praxiological principles occurring in every field of rational human 
behaviour, finds its proper place in economics. 


Lange provides a long general analysis of the relationship be- 
tween praxiology and economics, making wide reference to the 
work of one of the founders of praxiology, the eminent Polish phi- 
losopher, Tadeusz Kotarbinski. He also discusses the disciplines 
which come within the scope of general theory on rational behaviour, 
such as operations research and the science of programming. In 
addition, he discusses the relations between praxiology, cybernetics 
and economics. 

Arguing that praxiology is of importance for political economy 
mainly because it incorporates the science of programming, Lange 
analyses various methods of programming, in particular marginal 
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accounting and linear programming. The chapter contains an 
appendix on the mathematical foundations of programming. 

It is worth noting that the first two-thirds of the book contain 
no direct or extended criticism of non-Marxist trends in contem- 
porary economic theory. This appears only in Chapter VI (The 
Subjective and the Historical Trends in Political Economy), after 
a comprehensive discussion of the positive Marxist standpoint 
towards the most important methodological problems. Lange thus 
avoids the danger of passing inadequately motivated critical judge- 
ments. In a short discussion it would be difficult to render even 
a general outline of the critical analysis provided. I should like 
only to draw particular attention to this very interesting attempt 
to prove that the large number of trends in modern political eco- 
nomy today can be reduced to two main schools — the subjectivist 
and the historical, both of them, like Marxism, derived from the 
common stem of classical economy. But while the Marxist school 
has absorbed all that is most valuable in classical economics, 
subjected it to thorough criticism, and advanced further, creating 
a new synthesis of political economy as a whole, the two other 
schools have exaggerated and as a result distorted certain elements 
found either in classical economy itself (the subjectivist trend) or 
in the criticism of it (the historical trend). 

Detailed analysis leads Lange to the conclusion that neither the 
subjectivist nor the historical school is able to fulfil all the require- 
ments of the scientific study of economic laws: the former rules 
out economics as a social science, and the latter rules it out as 
a theoretical one. Marxism is able to meet all these requirements. 
Correctly interpreted, it admits the use of all the correct formulations 
of both the subjectivist and the historical schools. In particular, 
referring to what has been said above, it allows praxiology, the 
development of which was to some extent indirectly fostered by 
the subjectivists, to be used as an auxiliary science. 

Volume I closes with a chapter on “Social Determination and the 
Social Réle of Scientific Economics”. Here Lange takes as his 
subject what is surely the key problem in the social sciences: social 
determination and connection with class interests on the one hand, 
and the ability to obtain an objective knowledge of reality on the 
other. The general conclusion he reaches does not differ from that 
generally held by Marxists: that a connection with the interests 
of the class which is progressing at a given time in history not 
only does not rule out objectivism, but, on the contrary, is a fun- 
damental condition of its existence. Lange puts forward numerous 
arguments, based both on theory and on historical analysis, for the 
scientific value of proletarian (Marxist) political economy, and 
against the limitations and narrow scope of bourgeois economics. 
(The concepts of proletarian and bourgeois economics appear for 
the first time in this chapter, after an exhaustive argument in 
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favour of their use.) But Lange’s adherence to this general point 
of view does not involve an automatic affirmation of all the different 
stages through which Marxist economics has passed, nor does it 
mean that he rejects as worthless all the theses of modern bourgeois 
economics. Referring to the problems discussed in his well-known 
article, Marxism and Bourgeois Economics Lange argues that 
because of the need for a practical economic policy, especially 
where there is growing intervention by the State, contemporary 
bourgeois economics has valuable elements, not only in the special- 
ized (technical) branches of economic science, but also in cer- 
tain fields of theory. This is particularly true of the theory 
of economic growth, which concerns problems outside what was, 
until recently, the usual sphere of interest of the different schools 
of bourgeois economists. On the other hand, there was a period in 
the history of Marxist political economy in which economic thought 
was hampered by dogmatism and science tended to turn into apolo- 
getics. The progressive forces of society, however, represented above 
all by the revolutionary workers’ movement, are freeing themselves 
from everything hampering their thorough and true understanding of 
social reality. They are compelled to do so by the dialectics of the 
process of development, for an indispensable condition of develop- 
ment is a complete knowledge of reality, and scientific knowledge 
of the objective laws governing it. 

Hence the book’s final conclusion: “The fate of political economy 
is today intrinsically connected with the working-class movement, 
and with the construction and development of a Socialist society.” 


The first volume of Oskar Lange’s Political Economy will cer- 
tainly give rise to wide discussion, among both Marxist economists 
and the representatives of other schools of thought. But whatever the 
conclusions reached in these discussions, one thing can be said: that 
here we have an important and original attempt to provide eco- 
nomists with a methodological tool of Marxist political economy, an 
instrument free of rust, meeting the demands of present-day learn- 
ing, making use of all that is of value in the achievements of the 
world’s scientific thought. It is therefore with great interest that 
we await the results of the application of this instrument to the 
fundamental problems of political economy in the next volumes of 
the work. The author tells us that Volume II will deal with the 
theory of reproduction and accumulation, with commodity pro- 
duction and the theory of value, as well as a general comparative 
analysis of social formations. Volume III is to contain a detailed 
analysis of the functioning and the ‘laws of motion’ of the capitalist 
system, alongside a similar study of the Socialist system in oper- 
ation. 








EFFICIENCY — THE KEY PROBLEM 


by 
JERZY L. TOEPLITZ 


ss ELL me what the efficiency of labour is in your country and 

Pll tell you what your national income will be, what will be 

the wealth of your country.” Although this paraphrase of 
a well-known saying seems self-evident it does not exhaust the 
problem — it contains only a part of the truth. For what is the 
exact meaning of the term ‘efficiency of labour’? Efficiency of labour 
is measured by the quantity of goods produced per worker in 
a given unit of time. It follows that when we speak of the efficiency 
of labour we have in mind the total time and total production of 
the workers concerned. But there are also countries with immense 
unemployment, where for months strikes paralyze the production of 
whole branches of industry, transport and agriculture. The unem- 
ployed do not work, do not produce goods, they have nothing to do 
with efficiency of labour. It is a fact, however, that the problem 
of the unemployed is generally ignored when we point to high 
efficiency of labour in certain countries. 


In comparing the wealth of particular countries we often employ 
an index based on the quantity of basic products manufactured per 
head of population. This method gives more accurate results, 
although it does not always permit exact comparison. 


This article will deal primarily with efficiency of labour. I shall 
try to show in what way its level and increase affect the increase 
of production in Poland. 


Before the second world war Poland belonged to the economically 
neglected and underdeveloped countries. In 1937, for example, Po- 
land’s share in the world production of pig iron was 0.7 per cent and 
of steel 1.1 per cent, while that of Luxembourg, a country less than 
a hundredth the size of Poland was 2.4 and 1.8 per cent respectively. 
Polish production, both per capita and overall, was exceptionally 
low. The long economic crisis, the existence of an army of unem- 
ployed and a low level of wages did not encourage the modernization 
of equipment, the basic factor determining the level of production. 


14 
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In 1945 Polish industry was in ruins. Reconstruction was the 
order of the day. Rapid delivery of products to the market was 
essential. To achieve this, rebuilding was under way wherever 
possible, even without regard to modernization of equipment and 
technology. The years of the six-year plan (1950-1955) were a period 
of vigorous industrialization. The increase of production achieved 
was due mainly to expansion. Millions of people were drawn into 
production. In 1937 some 2.7 million people were employed; by 
1951 the number had already doubled, and in 1955 it reached 
6.8 millions. Half of that number was working in industry and 
building (the above figures do not include peasants, artisans 
and the professions). The social structure of the working class was 
changing; the new workers, coming mostly from the countryside, 
were not familiar with industrial production: in most cases they 
did not know the elementary principles of mechanics and techno- 
logy. Mass courses were organized to cope with the plague of 
illiteracy. The results of research recently carried out in industrial 
establishments by the Sociological Research Section of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences show that only 30-35 per cent of those now 
in employment were working before 1939; farm workers who have 
gone over to industry constitute 25-35 per cent of factory personnel; 
there are more women working in industry than before the war: 
they make up 30 per cent of the industrial labour force. More than 
half the workers employed in industry are below 30 years of age. 
It is quite clear that these factors tended inevitably to slow down 
the increase in efficiency of labour of industrial workers. But if we 
look at this operation from the social point of view, it becomes 
evident that the very fact that millions of people, who had been 
employed outside industry, have now become part of the industrial 
labour force was bound to lead to a considerable increase in the 
quantity of goods produced per capita. Even if the productivity 
of the newcomer to industry was of the lowest order, he did pro- 
duce something. 


The rapid expansion of industry meant that the workers had 
rapidly to master the techniques involved, and be welded into 
effective teams — all in the shortest possible time, since the order 
of the day was to raise output as fast as possible. The process of 
industrial integration did in fact make rapid progress. With the 
sole exception of the building industry, the increase in employment 
over a given period was invariably accompanied by an increase in 
the efficiency of labour. The six-year plan period was at the same 
time one of substantial investment based on modern techniques,. 
a period of transition from primitive to more and more complex 
production methods. In many cases completely new techniques were 
introduced; there was a systematic, although slow improvement 
in the qualifications of the workers. 
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The overall efficiency of labour rose, in some cases even consider- 
ably. This may best be demonstrated by the following table: 


Production Year 
per worker employed Unit 1949 1955 
thermo-electric 

power stations MWH 485.1 1,019.0 
coke tons 679.7 797.4 
cement ~~ 329.3 457.3 
sawngoods cu.m 103.3 137.7 
cotton textiles m 4,113.0 5,744.0 
footwear 

(factory produced) pairs 1,100.0 1,590.0 
cigarettes thousands 2,778.8 4,508.2 


(Statistical Yearbook 1957) 


In this period the increase in the efficiency of labour was respon- 
sible for about 50 per cent of the increase in industrial production. 
The remaining 50 per cent was the result of increased employment. 


The situation changed in the years following the end of the 
Six-Year Plan. The age-groups entering production, born during 
the war years, were smaller and in addition it became necessary 
to limit the migration of farm workers into the town. Othe 
reserves of labour were also exhausted. In consequence, expansion 
based on an increase in population had to be replaced by inten 
sification. . 

Work has begun on improving the organization of production, 
the scope of mechanization has been extended and technical progress 
has been made in a number of directions. At the same time excessive 
central management has given way.to an extension of sell- 
government in industrial enterprises, a new system of materia 
incentives has been set up to interest the workers in the economit 
results of their establishments, and autonomous workers’ committees 
participating in the management of industrial enterprises have bee! 
formed. All these measures have created favourable conditions fo 
the maximum utilization of existing production reserves. At the 
beginning use was, of course, made of those reserves which could 
be most easily exploited; the more difficult were left for later. 
bor substantially affected the rate of increase in efficiency d 

ur. 

Statistical data shows that in the years 1956-58 efficiency 
labour over the whole of industry rose by 17 per cent: but the 
contribution of different branches varied. For instance, the increas¢ 
in the iron and steel industry was 15 per cent, in the chemical 
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industry 46 per cent and in the engineering industry 41 per cent. 
(The latter figure is probably too high as it does not take into 
account the extended co-operation between different establishments 
in this branch.) 

The direct result of such a considerable increase in efficiency 
of labour was that it became the decisive factor in increasing pro- 
duction. Of the increase in production in the engineering industry, 
for instance, it accounted for 52.6 per cent in 1956, 57.4 per cent in 
1957, 77.6 per cent in 1958 and an estimated 86.7 per cent in 1959. 
Throughout this period the production of the engineering industry 
was increasing by 14-17 per cent annually. Although the value 
indices on which calculations are based are subject to error, we 
can estimate that efficiency of labour in the engineering industry 
doubled between 1949 and 1958. 


How does the efficiency of labour in Polish industry compare 
at present with that abroad? This is not easily answered: comparisons 
in terms of value have to be based on conversion rates which are 
relative and often unrealistic. We shall therefore try to confine 
ourselves to those products which can be compared fairly accurately. 
. The most satisfactory results are in coal mining. Here Poland is 
one of the leading countries in Europe. In 1958 the number of 
man-hours worked per 10,000 tons of coal was 7,800 in Great Britain, 
7,850 in the German Federal Republic (the Ruhr), 8,818 in France, 
and only 7,645 in Poland. 

Iron and steel industry. In 1958 the production of steel per worker 
in Poland was 41.05 tons, in the German Federal Republic 70.2 
(1957), in Great Britain 72.5 (1956), in France 82.0 (1955) and in 
the U.S.A. (1956) 171.0. These figures show that the efficiency 
of labour in the steel industry in Western Europe is double that of 
Poland, and in the U.S.A. four times as great as that in Poland 
today (the comparison with U.S.A. production of 1950 is still more 


unfavourable — it was five times higher). 


The engineering industry. The comparative index used in this 


branch is the weight of machine tools produced per worker, ex- 


pressed in tons. The Polish figure for 1957 was approximately 
2.2 tons, and that of the West European countries 3.3-3.8 tons 
(1955). If a value index (not altogether accurate) is used, it appears 
that the efficiency of labour in the U.S.A. and France is approxi- 
Mately three times that of Poland, and in Belgium, England and 
Switzerland twice as great. 


The chemical industry. Here the efficiency of labour in Poland 


is still far behind that of the highly-developed European countries, 
not to mention the U.S.A. In terms of value, it is four times greater 


in France and Great Britain and twelve times greater in the U.S.A. 
Housing. In spite of considerable progress in mechanization, 
Poland still lags behind: it takes 9 man-hours to build 1 cubic 
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metre. The respective figure for Czechoslovakia and England is only 
6.5, for Holland — 6, and for Sweden — 5 (data for 1957). 

The efficiency of labour in light industry and in the agri- 
cultural and foodstuffs industries in Poland is also lower than in 
the most economically advanced countries. 

All the above facts show the leeway Poland has still to make up, 
But on the other hand they also show how much Polish industry 
stands to gain by increasing the efficiency of labour. The utilization 
of these reserves will be possible only after a thorough 
analysis of the causes which have led to the present state of affairs. 
Work on this has recently been carried out. At the beginning of 
1960 a national conference on the efficiency of labour will be held 
under the auspices of the Polish Academy of Sciences and the 
National Technical Organization. In preparation for this, special 
study groups have been organized to carry out a detailed analysis 
of the existing state of affairs and to prepare concrete proposals. * 

An improvement in the efficiency of labour in Poland today 
depends on a large number of factors. Some problems can be solved 
by the industrial enterprises, but others only by the central man- 
agement apparatus. Let us review some of them. 

In spite of its undeniable advantages, the system of planning in 
Poland still has a number of shortcomings. One example here is 
the evaluation of the work of an enterprise on the basis of its 
fulfilment of a plan expressed in terms of value of production. As 
a result the enterprises are interested in lowering the plan and 
showing that their capacity for work is lower than it is in fact. They 
can then easily realize the plans and obtain high bonuses. It is 
evident that some reserves are not disclosed, even in the course of 
realization of the plan. Such a situation checks the increase in the 
efficiency of labour. The Government is therefore taking steps to 
improve planning methods and to give the enterprises a material 
incentive to examine all its reserves while the plan is still being 
drawn up. 

Further tasks are the rational division of work over the whole 
of the economy, an extension of specialization where it is eco- 
nomically justified, an increase in the scope of serial production, 
etc. Co-ordination between the enterprises and the relevant 
ministries has been improved. Efforts are also being made to ensure 
that deliveries of raw materials and parts do not entail unnecessary 
interruption of the normal rhythm of work. 

An extremely important problem is that of workers’ qual- 
ifications. Considerable efforts are being made to improve their 
level. Correspondence courses, part-time studies and managerial 
seminars are designed to improve the qualifications of those already 


1 This article is based partly on material dealing with this conference published 
in a special number of Przeglqd Techniczny (Technical Review) in November 1959. 
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working in industry. At the same time a growing number of 
specialists are graduating from various vocational schools, uni- 
versities and colleges. 

The biggest reserves in the industrial enterprises, and perhaps 
the easiest to utilize, are in the organization of work and production. . 
Here the industrial enterprises have considerable scope to use their 
own initiative. The preparatory work for the conference mentioned 
above clearly revealed the shortcomings in this field. A number 
of aims have been set out: optimal utilization of production capacity; 
improvement in raw material supplies; regular assignment of tasks, 
working drawings and tools to production units; improvement of 
internal co-operation and transport, and of the system of mainten- 
ance. The circulation of documentation and working plans is to 
be improved at the same time. 

Each enterprise has, of course, to study and solve all of these 
problems for itself. It should be mentioned that efforts have been 
made in this direction in the past. There are enterprises in which 
substantial results have already been achieved, among them the 
biggest in the country. Even the smaller establishments have 
recently been paying more attention to the problems of organization. 
They are helped by scientific institutes engaged in work study, 
attached to particular branches of industry. 

Particular attention has been paid to the organization of work. 
Over-employment has now been eliminated, and strong measures 
have been adopted against those responsible for breaking work 
discipline. Preliminary steps have been taken to rationalize the 
system of work norms and rates of pay. These measures have been 
applied to meet a certain relaxation of work discipline and an 
increase in absenteeism. Research carried out in a number of work 
establishments has shown that the majority of workers are engaged 
in actual production for only 60-80 per cent of the 8-hour working 
day. In certain establishments it takes an hour for the workers to 
fall into a proper rhythm of work, and this slackens long before the 
end of the 8 hours. There are, in addition, various delays and 
breaks, e.g. for breakfast, which are counted in the working day. 

The partial utilization of the nominal working time, as well as 
the existence of other large reserves of labour efficiency are two 
Main reasons why unrealistic work norms are still used in industry. 
In the engineering industry, for instance, the work norms established 
in 1953 are still almost universally in force. There are certain 
establishments where overfulfilment of the planned target by 
200-300 per cent is an everyday event. There are whole branches of 
the engineering industry where the average work rating of all the 
workers oscillates around 200 per cent. Higher rating of particular 
workers created the so-called pay “chimneys” — wages for exceeding 
the average; the “chimneys” are being eliminated. This situation, 
‘then, is a further factor blocking an improvement in the efficiency 
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of labour. It should be stressed however that the piece-work system, 
in spite of its many imperfections, has played an important part 
in improving the efficiency of labour in the past few years. Today 
it is being perfected, while at the same time the most striking 
defects of the wage system are being removed. A general revision 
of norms and wages based on the results of research will take place 
in 1961. Work has already been started in this field. 


Particularly neglected in the past were all problems connected 
with the sociological, psychological and physiological aspects of 
work. Today these are the subject of detailed studies and specialists 
in these branches are being trained. Such activity, however, will 
bear fruit only in the distant future. 


Last but not least, one should stress here the important part 
technological progress is playing in improving the efficiency of 
labour. In recent years equipment has been modernized, factories 
have been built, new equipment introduced and _ technology 
improved. Today the consumption of electric power in industry and 
building, for instance, amounts to approximately 5,000 KWH per 
worker, as compared with 3,270 KWH in 1938 and 3,780 KWH 
in 1949. The scope of modernization, however, varies from one 
‘branch of industry to another. Heavy industry, particularly the 
engineering industry, is the best equipped. The number of machine 
tools per 1,000 inhabitants has risen from 1.8 to 7.0. The index for 
France is 11.5 (1956) and for the U.S.A. — 12.74 (1958). At the 
moment machine tools less than ten years old constitute 52.6 per 
cent of the total installed (38 per cent in France and 40 per cent 
in the U.S.A.). The next six years will bring further modernization. 
In 1965 the average age of machine tools will fall from 12 to 8 years. 
Efforts are to be made to modernize light industry and the food- 
stuffs industry — two branches which have been hitherto neglected. 


Financial and material means are limited; investment require 
ments are almost limitless. Centuries of neglect cannot be remedied 
in a day. For this reason particular attention must be paid to 
planning the distribution of the funds available for the further 
modernization of industry. New plants will be built only in ex- 
ceptional cases. The development plans allot far greater funds for 
purchases of capital equipment than for building and construction 
work. Considerable attention is also paid to the application of the 
most modern technology. 

At the same time the enterprises have been given greater oppor- 
tunities of using their own initiative in making technical improve 
ments, in introducing new products into the market, etc. Special 
funds have been set up at the establishment, industrial association 
and ministerial level to cover the expenditure entailed. 


All the problems mentioned here are the centre of attention 
of the whole of society, as well as the Government. Concrete 
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decisions are taken up by ministries and industrial establishments. 
In connection with this, there has also been increased activity on 
the part of worker’s councils in works and factories. 

The scale of the task and the effort required is best illustrated 
by the fact that 80 per cent of the increase in production planned 
by 1965 should be achieved as a result of improvement in the 
efficiency of labour, and only 20 per cent through an increase in 
manpower. To achieve this, the average improvement in the 
efficiency of labour over the whole of industry must reach 40 per 
cent. In certain branches, for example, in the engineering industry, 
the task will be much greater. But experience shows that it can be 
accomplished. 











THE CINEMA IN FOCUS 





A WIDER SCREEN — A SMALLER 
~ WORLD* 


HE film, which is a child of the technological developments of the nine 

teenth century, has in the twentieth become a reflection of the world’s 
different cultures. But it is not only the most faithful of chroniclers; 
it is also an ever-present partner in creation. For half a century millions 
of people have been looking at films, meeting the world and its peoples, 
discovering their various cultures and different historical traditions. This 
daily confrontation has sometimes been restricted by political and eco- 
nomic factors, but it has never completely disappeared. Even wars - 
hot and cold alike — have never completely slammed the door on the 
interchange of films. It goes without saying that if the world is to enjoy 
a better and wiser future, this daily confrontation must grow, un- 
hindered, unrestricted and free in every sense of the word. 


The greatest obstacle preventing film from becoming the ideal means 
by which the people of the world may meet one another lies in the very 
form of film itself, as it has developed over the years and as it remains 
today. During the past forty years, the convention that has become most 
popular is that of the well-made, undemanding and explicit American 
film. It is a convention that has found followers all over the world and 
been accepted by those members of the public who, unwilling to make 
any mental effort in the cinema, have grown accustomed to easily 
digestible pulp. Naturally, since this convention alone is financially pro 
fitable, it has been supported by film distributors and cinema owners. 
For them, any film which breaks away from this formula is box office 
poison. 

To take a particular example, what chance do Indian films stand, 
made as they are in a totally different convention from that of America 
and Europe? Practically none in Western Europe; a little better in the 
countries of the Socialist world — but still not very good in the majority. 
And this, after all, is a classic example of how the cinema can help 
us to discover the culture of a great nation with a magnificent past and 
a vital réle to play in the present. We are inclined to dismiss many Indian 
films as dull, uninteresting and uncinematic. This is true of some, but 


* Extracts from an address given at a conference — ‘Cinema e Civilta’ — held 
during the 1959 Venice Festival. 
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in the great majority of cases it is simply ignorance that prevents the 
audience from appreciating the traditional music, drama and dance 
forms of Indian culture. But how and by whom is the public to be 
educated to accept these films — which we are inclined, somewhat 
smugly, to call ‘exotic’. It is not only a question of Indian but just as 
much of Chinese or Arab films. In my opinion, the initiative here should 
be taken by international and national film organizations which are in 
a position to fight the conservatism of the film world. 


Here it is worth recalling the part that has been played in this 
sphere by the much criticized and derided film festivals. For it was 
thanks to the showing of Maria Candelaria at the 1946 Cannes Festival 
that Europe discovered the Mexican film. Venice can boast of having 
publicized the Japanese and Indian cinema; Chinese films were intro- 
duced to us at Karlovy Vary. At the last of this year’s festivals, in 
Moscow, we were startled by the brilliance of the Pakistani A Day Will 
Dawn. 


These festivals are a window on the world; they bring us our first 
contacts with the cinema of distant continents and often our first meeting 
with various cultures as they manifest themselves within the framework 
of a film. 


Of course festivals do not suffice. Other things are necessary if their 
benefits are not to be wasted. A lot can be done by specialist cinemas, 
les cinemas d’essai et d’avant-garde and film societies, in whose pro- 
grammes more room should be found than hitherto for modern films 
which cannot get a normal screening. Let me here mention the Polish 
federation of film discusson groups, which has been given effective 
assistance by the State. The State agency which buys films for public 
showing also acquires films for non-commercial screening in the clubs. 
These are works of artistic merit, often produced several years ago, the 
commercial value of which is open to dispute. In this way the members 
of these clubs (of which there are more than 120) have the opportunity 
of seeing first-class films and discovering the cinema of various countries. 
For example, the first batch of films bought for the clubs included 
Rouquier’s Farrebique, Bardem’s Comicos, an early work by Bergman, 
Fangelsee, Nicole Vedrés’ Paris 1900, a film by the Czech director, Alfred 
Radok, Ghetto Teresin, etc. This is the best school for forming taste, 
and for learning about the cultures of the world with the help of films. 


Let us not imagine, however, that what we learn of the culture of 
a nation through its films provides an accurate picture of its manners 
and customs. Outward characteristics are not enough for the intelligent 
cinema-goer: he wants to see his fellow-man from the inside — to 
discover his thoughts, ambitions, achievements and dreams. But how 
can we get to know the man of today, knowing nothing about his past? 
And how, then, are all these elements to be combined in one film in 
a way that is intelligible not only to a cinema-goer in the country where 
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the film is produced, but also to people abroad and that too in various 
countries? No artist is guided in his work by the thought of people 
abroad, but practical experience has shown that it is those films which, 
because they are peculiar to a particular country, are supposed to be 
inaccessible, that people abroad understand and find interesting, if their 
approach to their subject is profound. 


The classic example of this is The Ashes and the Diamond. There are 
few people outside Poland who are familiar with the complicated poli- 
tical. situation of this country in the spring of 1945; and yet they can 
understand this drama about Polish youth. This has been made possible 
by the creators of the film (and I am thinking not only of the people 
behind the camera — scenarist, director, cameraman, but also of those 
in front of it — the actors) who have summarized in concentrated form 
the evoluton of a tragic young generation. The cinema-goer learns all 
about the heroes of The Ashes and the Diamond: what sort of people 
they are, their past, the world of their ideas and dreams. There are 
faults in the film, some ideas are not fully developed; but one thing is 
beyond doubt — it provides a bridge between Poland and the cinema- 
goer abroad, and introduces him into the world of Polish culture. 


Culture is a very wide concept, and today it is certainly much more 
so than a hundred years ago, as the world and man have acquired 
a far more complex meaning. How right Edgar Morin was in his essay, 
‘Cinéma ot Vhomme imaginaire’, when he wrote: ‘Le cinéma nous donne 
a voir le processus de pénétration de ’homme dans le monde et le 
processus inséparable de pénétration du monde dans Vhomme’, 


Man’s “penetration” into the world has been the subject of many 
films that have been screened and of one that was planned but never 
completed — Eisenstein’s Que Viva Mejico. Here was a splendid project 
for a film about the different cultures and races that went into the 
creation of modern Mexico. Que Viva Mejico is an example of the courage 
of an artist who, realizing the enormous complexity of philosophical 
problems inherent in the succinct phrase “cultural changes’, did not 
shrink from seeking to express them in cinematic form. To judge by the 
fragments, Eisenstein’s film, in its finished form, might have been a true 
expression not only of the present-day culture of Mexico but also of 
that of the ancient Maya and Aztecs. 


Often beneath the surface of films which seem crude and un- 
interesting there are concealed problems of enormous importance. For 
example, Mongolian or Chinese films represent the unprecedented leap 
from the social forms of feudalism to Socialism. Here is an engrossing 
subject: the gigantic transformations not only in a way of life and its 
outward appearances but, more important, in a way of thinking. What 
we find in the work of these young film-makers, who are often, as, 
for instance, the Mongolians, taking their first steps in the cinema, is 
the conflict between different ideas and cultural attitudes. I have taken 
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the examples of Eisenstein’s Mexican film and Chinese and Mongolian 
films to show the complexity of unfamiliar spheres of culture and the 
enormous attractions of discovering them. 


One final example. I am a great admirer of Alain Resnais’ Hiroshima, 
mon amour. Alain Resnais is French, the author of the screenplay, 
Marguerite Duras, is French, and Emanuella Riva who plays the leading 
réle is French. So it is not surprising that we are drawn into the drama 
of Hiroshima only from the view-point of the European heroine. But 
the film does have a Japanese hero too, a man who repeats several 
times: ‘You did not see Hiroshima’. We know that he saw Hiroshima, 
that for him it was an experience different from that of the French 
girl, to whom he is tied by the night they have spent together. But 
the film has nothing to say about what the Japanese hero saw and 
felt in Hiroshima. 

I do not want there to be any misunderstanding: I do not hold it 
against the creators of the film that they have not explored this side 
of the matter. Perhaps they could not, perhaps they did not want to. 
Perhaps even the film would have fallen to pieces under the burden of 
another, equally powerful, tragedy. This certainly would not have 
accorded with the intentions of its makers. 


_My concern here is not with the film, but the problem itself. In 
Hiroshima, mon amour, Hiroshima, Japan, and even the Japanese are 
merely props; true they are of enormous significance, developing into 
symbols, but they are shown only from a European point of view. Were 
a Japanese film-maker to tell the same story — from a Japanese point 
of view — it would perhaps be a different film, and one that 
I would like to see some day. It would be a film showing the clash of 
two cultural traditions, the conflict between two different attitudes, 
even when the underlying themes are the same or contiguous — love, 
hatred of war, condemnation of Hiroshima and the threat of atomic 
destruction. I would like to see a film in which two attitudes and two 
cultures were represented, but a film as profound and artistic as Hiro- 
shima, mon amour and not just a re-make of Mamade Butterfly or 
Sayonara... 

Much more could be said on the subject of films and the under- 
standing of various cultures. I do not claim to have exhausted the subject 
or that my propositions are binding and incontrovertible. My aim was 
to throw out a handful of observations and comments which might serve 
as a basis for discussion. 


My credo is clear: we must do all we can to make the film an 
instrument in bringing nations closer together and in the discovery of 
their cultures. Today more than ever before mutual understanding 
between nations, races and civilizations is indispensable. The stakes 
are high — the future of mankind and of the world. 


Jerzy Toeplitz 
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NEW WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 
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ILM critics usually associate the expression ‘Polish School’ with) sist 
a group of artists, now in their early thirties, to whom the term} occ: 





‘school’ can be conveniently applied and who also met after the war in| the 
the lecture rooms of the State Film School in Lédz. The fact that Munk} a ¢ 
Wajda, Kawalerowicz, Has and Lenartowicz — the directors whose names} cer 
are most frequently mentioned in talking about contemporary Polishj and 
cinema — all studied at the same place and at the same time, means that} whi 
the ‘Polish school’ denotes, so far at least, the artistic adventure of a sin-| the 
gle generation — even of a single year. These are people who had their| cen 
first experience of life during the German occupation of Poland and te rer 
to an early maturity immediately after 1945. This biographical coincidence} tad 
seems to me to have had some influence on the character of the gener-|a ct 
ation which created the ‘Polish school’, and not only because it gave) lim 
them an opportunity of studying together and embarking upon their) | 
artistic careers at the same time. The influence of training, however) ass 
excellent, and however important as far as craftsmanship and technique| Bot 
are concerned, can never be decisive in forming the creative personality| wh« 
of an artist. This is moulded primarily by life and experience. The gener-| and 
ation which came to manhood during the Occupation acquired this| of s 
knowledge of life extremely rapidly, both as far as their psychological} The 
and professional experience were concerned. Unlike the students whoj hur 
today enter the Film School from secondary school or university, The 
this generation had already had time to make several important choices, aw: 
and had lived through several storms. Kawalerowicz had given up) the 
@ career as a sports instructor and painter; Lenartowicz had left his home| had 
district of Wilno and taken part in the war as a soldier in the Red Army; 
Munk reached the School after many experiences as an active member| ud 
of the Socialist movement; Wajda threw up a career as a painter andj pro 
stage designer to take up cinema. Considering the careers of these men,|ilie 
we can see that for them work in the cinema was not a simple choice of the 
profession but the result of long heart-searching. Nothing but a choice) con 
of this kind could guarantee originality of artistic statement and belief| # t 
in the importance of the film camera as an instrument of expression.| shor 
Scrupulous research would almost certainly show, I think, that all over| star 
the world the majority of those film-makers who have shown something! of t 
creative on the screen have travelled a long way in life before deciding| colo 
on cinematography. ital 

Various as their individual fortunes had been, the experiences of all had 
the members of this generation, had a similar historical background, one| Mar 
which was conditioned by the war and the years after it. This meant,| Succ 
first, an almost complete ignorance of the conditions prevailing in pre-war| peri 
capitalist Poland, and, secondly, a first hand knowledge of the brutalities| it i: 
of Nazism and the barbarities of war; for this generation, the only reality) und 
that was at all stable and normal was the social milieu of People’s Poland.| éral 
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iS All this was bound to leave its mark even on the first works of the 

young film-makers, and set them apart from the artists of the older 
generation. These can be loosely divided into two groups. The first con- 
sists of those who had been in the business before the war, carrying out 





a clearly-defined attitude to the commission given them by the produ- 
er — a commission which could be interpreted, depending on one’s talent 
"y Polishj and skill, in various ways, but from which there was no departure and 
eans that} which had to be carried out. Film-makers of this type did not change 
of a sin their old ways in the new circumstances created after the war by the 
had their centralization of its administration. Their films — better or worse — always 
and camej remained films which had been made to the order of a producer, however 
incidence fadically that producer had changed. It is impossible to find in them 
1e gener-/a critical approach or an independence of thought, reaching beyond the 
> it gavel limits set by their patron. 
yon their) The second group contains those film-makers who had already been 
however] associated with left-wing political and artistic movements before the war. 
echnique| Both Aleksander Ford and Wanda Jakubowska belong in this group, 
rsonality| Whose members had already had their Sturm und Drang period of revolt 
ne gener-| and experiment before the war. After the war, for them it was a question 
ired this} of sealing the victory they had won rather than of continuing their attack. 
hologicalj Their works, although they are not empty of passion and the nobility of 
nts whoj humanism, have, therefore, a frame of reference of a particular type. 
niversity| There is a struggle with capitalism or feudalism but there is also an 
t choices} awareness that the fight for a Socialist system has already been won: 
tiven upj|the crimes of Fascism are stigmatized with a consciousness that democracy 
his home| had vanquished it during the last war. 
1d Army;| The approach of the young generation was different from the atti- 
member] tudes sketchily described above. The idea of work done to the order of the 
nter andjproducer and of earning a living by executing prescribed models was 
ese men en to them. They felt that since the means of film production were in 
choice ofthe hands of a Socialist society, then, even if their personal decisions 
a choice|@oncerning art and ideology could not be respected to the same extent 
nd belief|a the decisions of the officials in charge of state property, at least they 
pression.| should not be treated lightly. On the other hand the young generation, 
all over|starting work in new social conditions, could not follow in the footsteps 
ymething|0f the older left-wing directors, painting contemporary society in bright 
deciding| colours and keeping the darker shades for the period of the war or of cap- 
italism. In the contemporary conditions which were the only ones they 
es of all had ever known, they wanted to show both the lighter and darker side, 
und, one}Man’s humiliations as well as his triumphs, shortcomings as well as 
s meant,|Successes, the bad as well as the good. They wanted to live through their 
pre-war|period of searching criticism and doubt in their own time. That is why 
rutalities|it is in their works that, for the first time since the war, films had 
y reality|ndertones of bitterness, sadness and tragedy and why the note of gen- 
; Poland.|¢ral affirmation was counterpointed by the note of sharp criticism. 
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Outside influences with which these young directors came in contact 
at the beginning of their careers were not without their significance 
either. At the time when Kawalerowicz, Wajda and Munk were graduat- 
ing, Polish screens reflected the triumphs of Italian neorealism. Neoreal- 
ism became the first model to be copied. This was no accident; the young 
film-makers wanted to create works that were both realistic and of 
service to humanity. But the example provided by the political and pro- 
paganda film of the time was not what they were looking for. 

The Italians were making a kind of film which was not only socially 
committed, progressive and humanist, but was at the same time inter- 
esting both as art and as modern film craftsmanship. There were other 
reasons, too, for the attraction of neorealism: it portrayed the ordinary 
man in all his psychological complexity. 

This prescription seemed to be the most apposite one for the young 
generation. It was followed in the early films of the most talented direc- 
tors — Andrzej Munk in Kolejarskie slowo (A Railwayman’s Word) and 
Gwiazdy muszq plongé (The Stars Must Shine) and Andrzej Wajda in 
Pokolenie (A Generation). 

Munk began his film career in documentary; both the works mention- 
ed were documentaries, but in their way they broke new ground. While 
the majority of documentary directors at the time were shooting either 
reportages of huge industrial construction projects or colourful folklore 
pieces of an impersonal and stereotyped kind, Munk introduced some- 
thing new: a plotted documentary. His films had heroes, who had their 
own names and portrayed themselves on the screen. Through the kalei- 
doscope of their lives he showed both the daily run of a coal train in 
A Railwayman’s Word and the working of Silesian collieries in The Stars 
Must Shine. The six-year industrialization plan, which had been shown 
by other directors as an abstract, impersonal effort by the whole nation 
suddenly came alive in Munk‘s films as the work of real people and took 
on the colours of life. The screen showed not only a triumphant picture 
of factory chimneys and huge furnaces — room was found also for the 
problems of human beings. There is for instance a sequence in The Stars 
Must Shine dealing with the modernization of coal mines. Munk has 
examined this from the angle of the fate of the last horse, which has 
been replaced by an electric railway and has to leave the mine. The last 
carter, who transported the coal with his horse through the underground 
galleries, has to give up his job too. In this way Munk found room in 
his reportage for deeper reflections, even for drama. 

Wajda’s A Generation produced in 1955, was a story from the Occupa- 
tion, based on a popular novel by a contemporary writer Bohdan Czeszko. 
The heroes of the film are a number of young people who are active in 
the underground. They try, through all the inevitable killings — the game 
of death, to preserve a purity of emotion and to guard against cynicism. 
In his picture of the struggle for freedom against Fascism, Wajda tries 
to avoid platitudes and not to descend to abstract statement. The central 
theme of the film is the question of the psychology of the heroes — the 
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question of courage, fear, comradeship: side by side with this, the direc- 
tor puts a strong emphasis on the love story of the film. In this way the 
anti-Fascist theme avoids the only too easy pitfalls and acquires human 
dimensions; thus Fascism, from being an ideological enemy, becomes 
quite literally the enemy of Man and his spiritual values. 

Finally, the third current from which the ‘Polish school’ sprang was 
Jerzy Kawalerowicz’s Celuloza (Cellulose), produced in 1955. Kawalero- 
wicz, particularly in the first half of this two-part work, was most con- 
cerned with the formal lessons of neorealism. In it we can see a some- 
times calculated roughness of photography, a reluctance to beautify, and 
a deliberate effort to catch ‘ordinariness’. 

But in addition to characteristics which could be ascribed to foreign 
influences, there are already in the earlier films of these young directors 
themes which are native and Polish. They can be found in the warm polit- 
ical passion, typical of Munk’s films, in the tendency towards romantic 
symbolism so frequent in Polish literature and painting, reflected in 
Wajda, and finally the mood of expressionism, which finds a place in 
Kawalerowicz. The situation in Poland, her historical experience and the 
drama of her life today, the many conflicts accompanying the social 
changes taking place — all this has led to the supremacy of just these 
elements rather than the diffuse, epic narrative or apparent objectivity 
and near-documentary truth of Italian neorealism. So it was that, after 
their brief apprenticeship in this school, the young Polish directors began 
to follow other, and more personal, paths. Their course was closely 
linked with the more general political changes that took place in the 
whole of the Socialist camp after the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U. 
and in Poland after the 8th Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party in October 1956. 

The turning point in Polish cinema came with the admission of 
themes, both contemporary and in a certain sense historical, which had 
until then been shrouded in silence. Above all, this meant such subjects 
as the mistakes and distortions committed in the course of building 
Socialism and the fight for independence. 

When the first subject was given the green light of official sanction, 
Andrzej Munk was able to make a feature film called Czltowiek na torze 
(Man on the Track). In a way this film was a continuation of his docu- 
mentaries. It was the story of an old railwayman, who loved his job and 
had kept, in the new social conditions, the old traditions. His attitude 
however is looked upon as conservative and hostile, and the old man, 
persecuted by the authorities, finally throws himself under the wheels 
of an engine. This film, made in a severe, economic style, brought to the 
screen problems which had been discussed in the press during the 
‘October period’. 

However the principal subject to appear on the screen in 1956-57 
was, once more twelve years after its end, the war — and, in particular, 
the events associated with the Warsaw Rising of 1944. This sudden 
etuption of war subjects, whose chief exponents were the young. 
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directors, only becomes understandable when three circumstances are 
borne in mind. First, the theme of the struggle for independence was 
more than just a delayed settling of accounts with the Occupation and 
Fascism. In the particular situation, it was also significant as a re 
habilitation of that large section of society which during the war had 
belonged to the ‘Home Army’ and had been directed by the émigré 
_ government in London. The actions of these honest, and very often heroic, 
people had not, because of the change in political attitudes, been given 
the appreciation and recognition they deserved; among considerable 
sections of society this had created a deep complex, which required some 
compensation. The opportunity for it came with the situation brought 
about by the changes which began in October 1956. 


A second motive was the fact that many writers and directors had 
been personally engaged in the events described on the screen. Kanal 
and Eroica, the two outstanding films about the Rising, were both based 
on screenplays by Jerzy S. Stawiriski, a writer who had been an officer 
in the underground army; in these stories he was describing events that 
were largely autobiographical. He also wrote the screenplay for another 
film about the occupation, Zamach (Assassination). Nor was there any 
lack among the directors of these films of people who either in person 
or through their families had been associated with the Rising of the 
underground. Wajda has said in an interview that he made Canal 
because he himself had been too young to take part in the Rising; but 
there were many others who made such films because they had fought 
in the ranks of the insurgents. 


Finally, the third motive, which is not to be underestimated, was the 
desire of Polish directors, through films about the Rising and screenplays 
about the besieged, fighting town, to join a current in the mainstream 
of European literature. In many cases, particularly in Wajda’s Canal, 
the Rising plays a similar part (for all the differences) to that, for 
example, of Oran beleaguered by pestilence and cut off from the world, 
in Camus’ The Plague. In the dramatic, ‘final’ situations created by 
the unequal struggle with the enemy, the makers of the more ambitious 
Polish war films sought those same truths about the human situation 
with which European literature, mainly as a result of existentialism, 
was so passionately concerned. In Canal Wajda tackles the question 
of the dignity of fear and the senselessness of history. In his next 
film, The Ashes and The Diamond, whose action takes place in the 
first days after the war, he reflects on the problem of loyalty to oneself 
in the face of love and death. 


Against a background of almost identical events, the views and 
approaches of the two leading directors of the younger generation, 
Wajda and Munk, are sharply contrasted. While Wajda in Kanal and 
The Ashes and the Diamond inflates his central characters, wanting to 
turn them almost into figures from ancient tragedy, Munk in Eroica 
and in his latest film Zezowate Szczegcie (Cross-Eyed Luck) presents 
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the same problems in a grotesque spirit, that preserves a scepticism, 
bordering at times on cynicism. 

- It is interesting that Wajda’s films, which appeal to feelings and 
moods that are common in Poland, have been very popular with the 
public, while Munk is more to the taste of intellectual circles. His prizes 
include the annual Critics Award. 

The ‘important’ social and war subjects, which have so far dominated 
Polish film producton, have put into the shade — often unjustifiably — 
interesting probes into character and psychology. Here an unusually 
talented young director, Wojciech Has, has recently come to the fore. 
Has’ sole interest is in the intimate psychological film. A few years 
ago, when such subjects were not considered worth attention, he did 
no important work, making only educational and instructional films. In 
1956, the art of Has at last brilliantly found an outlet in his feature 
film, Petia (The Noose), based on a story by Marek Hiasko. The subject 
of this film was the fate of an alcoholic, struggling against his habit 
and losing. His next film was a character study, Pozegnania (Farewells), 
based on a novel by an excellent writer, Stanislaw Dygat. Has is far 
removed from the lofty problems discussed by Wajda and Munk. He 
is, to quote a phrase used by some critics, “a director of mood”, which 
in his films is always determined by his comprehensive psychological 
observation. Wspdédlny pokéj (A Common Room), the film he is work- 
ing on at the moment, based on a novel by Zbigniew Unilowski, is of 
asimilar nature. 

A somewhat different motif has been introduced into the Polish 
cinema by Stanislaw Lenartowicz. This director, brought up in the 
individual atmosphere of the Wilno region, is noted for a particular 
sensitiveness to customs, especially folk ways. Although he has created 
films on a variety of subjects, in all of them this theme has been 
thrust into the foreground. In this he has been supported by the writer 
Tadeusz Konwicki, director of The Last Day of Summer, who also comes 
from Wilno. 

The Polish films which have been successful recently, both with 
audiences here and abroad, have been associated with ‘monumental’, 
highly dramatic, social subjects and, above all, the war, just as the 
successes of Italian realism were mainly associated with resistance themes 
or post-war poverty. However it is not hard to see that this main 
subject, as in Italy a few years ago, is beginning to be exhausted. There 
are many reasons for this. The first is the increasing stabilization of 
life in Poland; second, new subjects have appeared; third, there is the 
search throughout Europe for new and more intimate ways of film 
expression, which has been assiociated with the French nouvelle vogue. 

Wajda’s latest film, Lotna, sounds the death knell of heroic roman- 

; his next work Niewinni czarodzieje (The Innocent Magicians), 
with a screenplay by Jerzy Andrzejewski, takes a different turn. It is 
an intimate exploration of the problems of contemporary youth. This 
subject also appears in a film now being shot by a director making 
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his debut, Janusz Morgenstern, called Do widzenia do jutra (See Ye 
Tomorrow) from a screenplay by Zbigniew Cybulski, Bogumit Kobiela ¢ 
Wilhelm Mach. The same theme is repeated in Miejsce na ziemi (Roc 
on Earth) directed by Stanislaw Rdzewicz. Kawalerowicz also, ip. | 
latest film, Night Train, is moving towards the intimate style’ an 
problems, chiefly psychological. All this evidence of new interests on ¢ 
. part of Polish film-makers shows that they do not intend to stagnal 
among once accepted ideas, but also wish to try their strength in ne 
and unknown fields. te 
K. T. ——— ; 


AND WHERE THE VINE GROW 


FTER the war, when Polish cinema, returning to life Bs so 
destruction, was taking its first steps, there were less than tWem 
active film-makers in the whole of the country. In the circumstances, | 
was obvious that in order to build a new Polish film industry, faq 'p 
for the extensive training of young film-makers were urgently nd y 

As early as the autumn of 1945, Antoni Bohdziewicz, gathering aroull 
him a group of young enthusiasts, organized a first course in thé @ 
of film at the former premises of the Nazi Propaganda Institute i 
Cracow. Technical equipment was extremely scanty; a secondhand set 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and a few German books on film theory 
served as the library. But there was a small viewing theatre furnished 
with one projector, and a huge collection of German films, both feature 
and educational. 

The course in Cracow was an experiment, but it proved the necessily 
of organizing more comprehensive and regular studies for prospecti¥i 
film-makers. In 1947 the Film School was set up in LédzZ, at that tis 
the centre of all film work in Poland. In the following year the S 
was granted university status. 

Violent controversies accompanied its beginnings. Though nobody 1 
principle denied the necessity of training new ranks of film technicia 
the usefulness of a school of academic character was questioned. ] 
particular, many of the older generation of film-makers advocated 
old method of training at work, the ancient system of master 
apprentice. How far their arguments were dictated by fear of com 
petition from young people who, after completing their studies, wow 
have a much higher general education than themselves, and how 
by disbelief in the possibilities of preparing a satisfactory program 
of study and adequate training methods, it is difficult to jud 
Undoubtedly, both carried some weight. ] 

In autumn 1959 the School was merged with the Lédz Thea 
School, to form the Leon Schiller State School of Theatre and Fi 
It has four faculties in Lédz — direction, acting, photography, and 
organization of the economics of film production — and one in Wars 








Gustaw Holoubek and Tadeusz Janczar in the film Farewells, directed by 
Wojciech J. Has. 


Kazimierz Rudzki in Andrzej Munk’s film Eroica 
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Scene from Jan Zarzycki’s film 


The White Bear 


Lucyna Winnicka in the film 
Night Train directed by Jerzy 
Kawalerowicz 





Scene from Jan Passendorfer’s 
film The Assassination 


Barbara Kwiatkowska in _ the 
film Eve Wants to Sleep, directed 
by Tadeusz Chmielewski 
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the study of film theory and criticism which is linked with the State 
Institute of Art. Admission to the faculty of direction is open only to 
graduates of art schools or universities, or to people who already have 
gome significant creative achievement. 
* Selection of candidates is based on tests made during a preparatory 
course and on an entrance examination. Grouped in a training camp 
candidates analyse films and theatrical performances under the super- 
vision of the School’s lecturers, edit film sequences from odd strips of 
film and undergo tests examining their visual sensitivity and cinematic 
imagination. For the final examination students have to prepare and 
discuss with the board of examiners an idea for a film episode based 
on a well-known piece of literature, chosen by the candidate. As a result 
of such selection, of the 50-60 candidates who apply for admission, 
%-30 are accepted for the preparatory course, and only 12-15 of the 
latter are permitted to take part in the actual entrance examination. 
Five to eight of them are admitted. In the course of three years of 
studies, the future film directors follow courses in theoretical subjects 
fanging from film theory, script-writing and film technique, through the 
general history of art, the history of literature and of theatre, to psycho- 
| logy and the principles of philosophy. But above all, starting in the first 
year of studies, they make films. They begin with short (250-400 feet), 
silent ‘études’, gradually make films more complicated in technique, 
longer, and with sound, and finally during the third year they prepare 
their graduation work, which consists of a sound film of up to 3,000 feet 
in length, often in colour. Also during the third year, the student chooses 
the branch of film in which he intends to specialize in the future. 
© By organizing its own film studio,. equipped with all the necessary 
fechnical facilities, cutting rooms, and recording theatre, the Film 
School has deprived its opponents of their most important argument. 
le knowledge that the future film-maker receives at the School is not 
rely theoretical. On the contrary, he has every opportunity — and in 
ity far greater opportunities than he would ever get working in 
professional film studio — to learn the practice of his craft, to experi- 
mt with film, with the camera, with light and sound. The fact that 
ation films can be made at the School has liberated young 
irectors from the nightmare of remaining director’s assistants for 
s years. Studio managers had some justification for being afraid 
out the making of a film in the hands of a School graduate with 
most no experience in actual production. But the situation is entirely 
Herent if a studio engages a young man who can present not only 
‘diploma but also several films made during his studies. Of course, 
fen in the early years when students had to make their graduation films 
i the studios, their position was not necessarily so uncertain — most of 
© young directors sooner or later had the chance of getting their 
iploma. The greatest difficulties lay in the problem of financial risk — 
® studio cannot afford to produce a film which will not be released in the 
-dhemas, The School, on the other hand, receives special grants for its 
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films and the question of distribution has no effect on its production: 
students’ works are judged entirely on their academic merits. 

On a student making his exercises in film technique the School 
imposes neither subject, style, nor methods of work. The supervising pro- 
fessor intervenes only in professional problems; he advises on the pre- 
paration of the script and reviews the editing of the film. In recent years, 
this method of work has resulted in the production of many extreme. 
ly interesting films at the School. Some of them, for example, Roman 
Polatiski’s Two Men and a Wardrobe, have had many successes abroad; 
others have had commercial showings. The screenings of student films 
at the Cinémathéque Francaise in Paris and at the National Film Theatre 
in London were extremely successful. While graduation films by students 
who specialize in documentary, educational films or cartoons are always 
a one-man job, those by future feature film directors are always made 
collectively. Each student either directs one of the short stories composing 
the whole film or one sequence of a normal feature film. Among films 
‘of this type, the graduation work of Pawel! Komorowski, Julian Dziedzina 
and Helena Wesolowska, The End of the Night, had a considerable success 
in this country. Almost all feature films made by the graduates have 
been commercially distributed here. 

Purely professional subjects are taught by working directors like Jerzy 
Bosak, Antoni Bohdziewicz and Wanda Jakubowska. Jerzy Toeplitz, film 
historian and president of the FIAF, has been the School’s rector for 
many years, and its staunch defender against all attacks. Sometimes 
a former graduate returns to the School to teach students who are not 
much younger than himself. Examples are Andrzej Munk, or, at the 
Cameramen’s Faculty, Romuald Kropat. Lecturers on general theoretical 
subjects are specialists connected, in most cases, with Lédz University. 
In addition to the regular curriculum, the School organized 
series of lectures for its students, by outstanding foreign film- 
makers and film theorists. 

The struggle for the School’s existence was not won within its walls 
alone. The decisive victory was the result of the position gained in Polish 
cinema by the young film directors who were its graduates. If Poland, 
between 1956 and 1959, began to be talked of as a country making films 
of international importance, this was due to them. 

Andrzej Wajda (Canal, The Ashes and the Diamond), Andrzej Munk 
‘Man on the Track, Eroica), Tadeusz Chmielewski (Eve Wants to Sleep), 
Wlodzimierz Kutz (Cross of Valour), Witold Lesiewicz (Deserter) all 
studied at the Lédz Film School, as did most of the cameramen who 
shot their films. If we add to this group Jerzy Kawalerowicz (Night Train) 
and Wojciech Has (Farewells), who had their first film training at the 
Cracow course of 1945/46; if we add also most of the makers of the 
best shorts, as well as the film technicians working in Polish television - 
we shall see that the best of Polish film-makers today owe their training 
in cinema to the educational opportunity open to them in this country. 


Wanda Wertenstein 




















BY THE RIVER 


by 
STANISLAW WYGODZKI 


Stanislaw Wygodzki was born at Bedzin in 1907. In 1933 he pub- 
lished his first volume of poetry, Apel (The Call). In 1934 and 1936 
two further collections of his poems appeared, Zywiot ligcia (The 
Leaf’s Element) and Chleb powszedni (Daily Bread). Wygodzki 
is a man of varied creative interests — a poet, novelist and writer 
of short stories. 

After the war, in a deeply moving volume of poetry, Pamietnik 
milogci (A Diary of Love), which won the 1948 Prize of the Union 
of Polish Writers, he provided a testimony to the horrors of 
Nazism. Since the war he has turned increasingly to the novel 
and the short story, in which his talent seems to find its best 
expression. His work has always been intimately connected with 
the struggle of the Polish Communists. In his most recent books he 
turns to reminiscences from the pre-war underground activity of 
the Communist Party of Poland and from the Occupation, which 
he spent in Nazi death camps. 


I 


HE peasants died after two or three years — only rarely did they 

last longer. Workers were the ones who endured prison con- 
~~ ditions best. In a special prison, in which only Communist were 
kept, I met a comrade who had spent eight years in one and the 
same cell. They kept him for the first year in his home town, and 
then, after the trial, he was brought to the town of K. When I met 
him he had one year to go — the tenth. 

We workers were accustomed to seeing walls around us. We 
normally lived in cities of stone and did not know any other 
landscape. What we thought to be a forest was a dark, shadowy 
line on the horizon; but when we went closer it turned out that 
what we had before our eyes were the sad remnants of a thinned- 
out grove which had never been a forest. The suburban meadows 
were overshadowed by factory smoke and smelled of rust and acids. 
The rivulet which wound its way through the meadows was 
yellowish in colour, as if clay had been tipped into its waters. When 
they became clearer we knew that the miners had gone on strike: 
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no one worked the pumps — the yellow water remained in the 
mines. 

It was not only the walls that killed the peasants: they were dying 
of nostalgia, that overpowering yearning which slowly but steadily 
sapped their strength, like a persistent, nagging pain; nothing much 


really, but you keep on thinking about it. Yearning is just that -/ 


you keep on thinking. 

Yearning! There was a time when we were ashamed to admit 
that we were yearning, for to yearn was alleged to be unworthy 
of us Communists. But it is not true. What is a dream if not the 


yearning after an imaginary picture of human happiness? Since / 


when do Communists not dream? Have we ceased to dream about 
that moment when the earth will be rid of slavery, oppression, 
lawlessness and the threat of war? 

The peddlers of banal songs tried to kill:yearning. They dressed 
this state of mind and feeling in a bright, many-coloured costume 
and let it loose in snow, on the sea, in distant lands on a solitary, 
tubercular career. For them yearning was something which touched 
on the exotic and the bizarre. Can you yearn after a Sahara which 
you have never seen? But can you forget the river by which you 
grew up, the town in which you fought, the house in which you 
sought shelter during pursuit, the woman who was your faithful 
companion in times of misery? 

But what is the yearning I have spoken about compared with 
the yearning of a peasant who has seen through the window of his 
cell, far, far beyond the prison wall, a field in Spring, a ploughman 
following his plough, a field of corn ruffled by the wind? He 
clutches the bars and stares, stares, stares... 

It was worst in Spring — one was afraid to look at these com- 
rades then. They clung to the bars, to the windows; they climbed 
high up to steal a glance into the space in which the first colours, 
the first voices, the first scents of Spring were being born. In ont 
of the prisons there was a comrade, a very short man. When the 
Spring came two of us would take him under the arms and lift 
him up so that his face would come close to the bars, When they 
lowered him his eyes would be pale and shrunken, as if he were 
suffering, in pain. He would whisper: 

“They are ploughing... They are ploughing over there...” 

In Spring the peasants did not make much progress with their 
studies; they were gloomy, taciturn and short-tempered to the 
point of violent outbursts. They did not eat or sleep. In the cold 
of the early dawn they would get up from their bunks and walk 
barefoot on the stone floor to the window. 

“Out already?” asked the one for whom there was no room 
at the window. 

“Already out!” answered the others. We did not know what 
the “Already out” meant; whether it signified that the sun had 
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already come out, or else that they had seen a man working in 
the field. 

The prisons in our country are old, very old; traditional — 
I would say. Palaces, churches, village inns and prisons are thé 
oldest buildings in our country. The palaces were built on vast 
plains; the roads that led to them could be used to pay flying visits 
to the neighbouring cities, small towns and estates. The churches 
were built on hills and overlook the whole of the surrounding 
countryside; the tolling of the bells carries far, far out. The inns 
used to be erected at cross-roads and toll-gates, where the paths for 
those on foot and the horse roads converged. And the prisons were 
built outside the towns, out in the country, far from highways, 
palaces, and churches — far from people. But it was not so for 
long 


When the towns began to spread, rapidly and violently, new 
districts swallowed the buildings which had once been widely scat- 
tered. Houses sprang up along the new road that leads from the 
factory, now being built, to the local railway station, hitherto small 
and insignificant. New paths, roads and railway lines were laid 
out, and thus the prison became a building in the centre of the town, 
surrounded by the bustle of busy streets, which reached the ears 
of the prisoners as an incessant humming, distant but distinct. The 
presence of the prison in the central district completed the face 
of the capitalist town. Prisons were just as necessary as new 
factories. Without prisons they would not be able to hold the workers 
down. The big ugly buildings stood acrooss the street from palaces 
and factories — sometimes as a threat, sometimes as a comforting 
reminder of power. In the town of P. the prison courtyard bordered 
on the walls of a church. When the bells were tolling, the prisoners, 
taking their walk, felt the gusts of wind coming from the steeple. 

This was the story in the big industrial centres. In smaller towns, 
which were growing at a slower rate, the picture was different — 
a building that stood far from the centre was not swallowed by new 
districts. And so in smaller towns the prisons still stood apart, far 
from any settlement. 

It was these prisons which proved particularly necessary for our 
bourgeoisie. In the big cities the prisons, surrounded by dwelling 
houses and factories, more and more often became the scene of 
demonstrations — particularly during hunger strikes. And so they 
began to transfer us from big towns to smaller ones, where the 
prison buildings did not adjoin public thoroughfares and squares. 
There our steps could not wake anybody at night and our singing 
tang out in the wilderness too far away to be heard. 

The towns I am speaking of vegetated: poverty was widespread 
and the poor, without any future, were swelling from hunger pains. 
The years were passing somnolently; underground tremors shock 
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the organism in secret — they were not visible to the eye. Insteaj 
of protest there was abuse, instead of a desire for fight — indignation, 
instead of surges of hope — bitterness. Yet although there was m 
proletariat, dreams and desires were still felt. In those town, 
I suppose, the rebellious and doubting were intimidated by the sight 
of the buildings in which they kept us — workers and peasants 
members of the Party. 


II 


The prison at K. was outside the town, far from any settlement 
One side of the gloomy building faced the lethargic town; th 
comrades who were kept there could see the daily traffic in th 
distant streets; they could see something of the market place, the 
arcades and part of the street leading from the railway station to 
the centre. The second side, with one window on every floor, 
marked the end of the prison corridor. The third was turned towards 
the fields and the steep, rugged banks of a swiftly flowing river. 


The fourth wall, blind, without windows, set its seal on the deadnes| : 


of the building. 


When I arrived at K. a few shabby houses were scattered her 
and there on the fields which were visible from the windows of 
my cell. Looking at the pattern they made it was impossible to 
discern the future outline of a street or path that might link them 
The houses were probably inhabited by day-labourers who workei 
in the town as well as tilling the soil. 


It could not have been long before they settled here. Before that 
the view was not very much different, but it fell short in one 
essential aspect: there were no people in the fields. But as the houses 
sprouted their inhabitants multiplied. I did not witness these 

es. When I came there were already several houses in the 
fields. On our side, however, between the prison wall and the bank 
of the river, nothing was built. Perhaps the authorities did no 
allow people to cross the swift waters. The river constituted a kind 
of frontier between the empty waste adjoining the prison and the 
fields, where there were houses and people. The river and the fields 
played yet another important, indeed crucial réle. A prisoner wh0 
arrived here from among the sea of stone houses, lofty buildings and 
chimneys, the hum of the city, the clatter of trains and the tolling 
of church bells was engulfed in a terrifying silence, drugging and 
‘wearying. Each new arrival was asked by the prison clerk: peasamt 
or worker? If the Communist serving a sentence turned out to be 
a worker, he was sent to a cell with a window facing the town, if 
lhe was a peasant, he was sent to a cell facing the fields and the 
river. That is all. And here I could end my story. For what cal 
I add to this description? 
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III 


I was conducted to a cell which faced the fields. I was told later 
that the administration did this because there was no room in the 
cells on the ‘town’ side of the prison. 

I admit that the view over the large expanse of fields and over 
the river, swift, free and invitingly cool, was very bracing. I clung 
to the bars and for a long while was unable to tear myself away 
from this unexpected sight. After the greyness of the prison walls 
and the red bricks of the railway station which was situated opposite 
the prison at M., after the eternally smoky sky, after the melancholy 
whistles of locomotives and factory sirens, this view — the vast, 
unbounded sky over a wide stretch of green fields, with the silver 
gleam of water — simply stunned me. I stood and absorbed scents, 
colours, reflections in the water, silence... 


“Where are you from?” asked the comrade whom I found in the 
cell. “From the country?” 


His voice quivered a little. He stooped slightly and looked like 


'an elderly man — or so it seemed to me then; the shade of his 


greying hair reminded one of the dust that falls when you sweep 
the walls and ceiling with a broom. One need only touch his hair, 
I thought, to make this dust disappear. Only his eyes were unusually 
dark and luminous. Their youthful lustre contrasted so strongly with 
his grey hair, with the stoop of his back, with the quiver in his 
voice, that I thought with fear that all this must be a lie — the 
truth about his age cried out from his lively, alert eyes. 

“I’m not from the country.” 

He pondered for a while, all the time looking at me intently. 

“Why did they put you here then?” 

“What d’you mean — here?” 

In those days I did not understand anything and the question 
seemed so strange that for a moment I wondered whether the man 
in front of me was in his right mind. I asked again: 

“What d’you mean — here?” 

“They only put comrades from the couniry on this side.” 

“From the country?” 

I was still wondering, I did not understand anything. I knew that 
prison administrations were employing a variety of methods against 
us, but I had not yet heard about this kind of classification in 
housing prisoners. Were they trying rigorously to separate workers 
from peasants? I looked at my cell-mate and asked: 

“Are you from the country yourself?” 

He shook his head and gave me a sad, watery smile. 

“I come from N. on the river Bug, I’m a worker.” 

“I don’t understand. Then why are you surprised that I’m here? 
If you’re not from the country either, why did they put you here?” 
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I looked slowly round the empty, bare cell. “I suppose I can stay 
here too then.” A thought flashed through my mind: ‘A madman? 


“When I told them that I came from N. on the Bug, they in- | 
formed me at prison reception: “That’s fine, we’ve got just the cel] | 


for you. With a view over the river...” 
I was certain that I knew now what he was driving at. I pointed 
to the river, glimmering in the fields. 
“They put you here because you were brought up by a river?” 

“In those days I didn’t realize that. But now I know.” After 
a while he asked: “Did you have a river?” 

“No.” 

“The other side must be overcrowded.” He turned his head and 
pointed to the door leading to the corridor. 

“It must be.” Having looked round the cell I said: “You’ve got 
plenty of room here.” 

“Yes, enough for a third man even.” 

I walked around the cell in silence. It was more comfortable than 
the one I had at M. “I shall be able to go for long walks here,” 
I thought, “but I’ll have to change my step.” I stopped and asked: 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Quite long. Eight years, and I got ten altogether.” 

“You’ve been here eight years?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s the length of my stretch.” I looked at him with curiosity. 

We stood by the window, which reached down to our shoulders. 
We could rest our hands on the wall slanting below the window. 

It was the height of summer and the window, slightly opened, 
did not stop the scents carried.in by the wind from the flat, green 
fields, stretching to the horizon, over which clouds gathered. Below 
were paths, winding their way through the corn fields swept by 
mild breezes, smooth and delicate. The big patches of potato fields 
looked dark, with their sturdy, dull-green plants. A horse slowly 
pulling a cart raised a cloud of dust, which followed the vehicle in 
a slender, vertical column, drowsily spreading out over the fields 
in the scorching sun. A few cows, heavy with food, were lying in 
the meadow, closer to us. Two fettered horses neighed, suddenly 
sprang off across the meadow towards a fence made of light sticks, 
and just as suddenly stopped and lowered their heads. Children were 
playing by the river. Some of them were running about, loudly 
shouting at each other. I heard words which sounded like nicknames. 
They were filled with banter and mockery and came to us quite 
clearly. I not only understood the words, but also caught their 
meaning, their implication. The children were obviously enjoying 
themselves. The big field, separated from us by the river and a high 
wall, was their courtyard, in which they were playing, frolicking 
and fooling around. 

In the door of one of the houses appeared a woman. She went 
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to the river, carrying two empty buckets: one made of plain metal, 
the other covered with blue enamel,’ reflecting short, fleeting 
shimmers of sunlight. The woman reached the bank of the river, 
turned towards the place where it sloped sharply, revealing its 
yellow, sandy face, bent and dipped first one and then the other 
pail. After a while she raised herself, turned and went back home. 
Isaw her swinging gait, the rapid thrust of her legs. Now and then 
silvery splashes of water overflowed from the full buckets. 

“That’s Halinka,” said my companion. 

I looked at him sideways, without turning my head. Judging by 
her appearance the woman walking away from the river bank was 
thirty or thirty-two. Why did my companion call her by a diminutive, 
as if she were an adolescent or a relative? And besides — how did 
he know her name? Had he managed during his eight years there 
to carry on a romance with the unknown woman — at a distance? 
By now the woman had entered her house, leaving the door ajar. 

“She has two children,” he added after a while. “A daughter, 
Hela, and Hela’s younger brother, Jézio. Look, that’s Hela.” He 
raised his head a little and pointed to the children playing on the 
far bank. 

“Which one?” 

The children were still running about in the field, shouting 
hoarsely. Some were sitting in a tight circle by the river, loudly 
poking fun at each other. I could not make out which was the one 
my companion meant. ; 

“The girl over there, you see? The barefoot one in a grey frock 
without sleeves. D’you see her?” 

“There are several girls in grey frocks.” 

“That one,” he became impatient, “the one running along the 
bank. D’you see her now?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“That’s Halinka’s daughter.” 

He spoke her name warmly, caressingly. I realized suddenly, 
with apprehension, that I was probably entering into the tragic 
story of these two people. Had he been seeing her daily, or even 
afew times a day, during the past eight years, the woman whom 
he loved? I looked at the house into which she had gone. I could 
see plainly the door left ajar, the shadow falling obliquely on the 
floor of the passage behind it. Now the woman appeared in the 
window and pulled aside a light, white curtain. For a moment I was 
able to see her face. 

“Her husband works in the town, he’s a joiner.” 

“A joiner?” 

“Yes. His name is Kazimierz.” 

I stole a careful glance at him, afraid that he might notice that 
Iwas watching him. After a while I turned my head, but not towards 
him: I looked at the glass of the open window. It reflected the profile 
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of my companion. The outline of the face was sharp, full of tension 
and expectation. The glass also reflected a stretch of sky, a high 
bank of white, wispy cloud, travelling vertically overhead. 


“They went together for a long time before they got married, 
Some of her friends tried to get him for themselves.” He laughed. 
“Halinka had her first child before the wedding.” 

I laughed too. 

“Did she?” 

“Halinka was the prettiest of the lot. The girls used to bathe 
here on oe he raised his head, “over there, opposite.” 

« y 99 

“What d’you mean, why? Where were they to bathe? They used 
to hide behind the osiers, and some, either to show off their charms 
or for a lark, used to come out right into the middle of the river. 
They weren’t more than fifteen or sixteen then. Like those children 
over there. They’re bathing too.” 


“Yes. And now they are mothers, with two or even three 
children. All those children were born here, by the river. Some of 


the girls are already dead.” His voice took on a note of sadness, 


and he repeated: “Some of them are already dead.” 

“But you’ve just said that they were so young...” 

“D’you see that house there, opposite the osier thicket?” 

“On the right?” 

“Yes. A family lives there. There were four of them. Jan and 
Jadwiga are the parents, but they’re not there now — they come 
back late in the evening. They’re day-labourers; they go to work 
at dawn. Their son, Bohdan, stays with their family in the town, 
and the daughter, Kazia, died three years ago.” He waited for 
some time, and added at last: “She drowned herself.” 

“Drowned herself?” I repeated in a hollow voice. “Why?” 

“Because of Franek.” 

Now I turned my face towards him. I could not hide my surprise. 

“Because of Franek? What Franek?” - 

“D’you see that house by the fence, with the two horses behind 
it? They’re just bringing out a washtub and a stool, d’you see? 
They’re going to wash their linen. That’s where Franek lives.” 

“I see.” 

A very fat, dumpy woman, with shiny black oil-cloth tied round 
her stomach, came out of the house we were watching. She shouted: 

“Jurek! Jurek!’”’ 

The children were running all over the place, making a lot of 
noise. 

“Bit of a rascal, that Jurek”, said my companion. “He never 
comes when they call him. See him? He’s the one who’s waving 
his shirt and running away from the other boys — the one in front. 
Can you see him?” 
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The woman shouted again: 

“Jurek!” 

The boy halted at last, turned towards his mother and shouted 
breathlessly: 

“What d’you want, mum?” 

“Go and fetch some water!” replied the woman. 

“In a minute, mum!” 

“Not in a minute, now!” 

“Alright!” 

But instead of running towards his mother he went chasing the 
other boys. 

“D’you hear!” shouted the woman. 

“Alright, alright.” 

“T'll tell your father!” 

“Now he certainly won’t go for that water,” said my companion. 
“His mother has had a lover for the past two years. Jurek’s father 
comes here only very rarely: he talks a little to the boy and 
disappears again. That’s why the boy doesn’t pay any attention to 
his mother’s threats.” 

“These things happen.” 

“Yes. People lead interesting lives, interesting and bad. Some- 
times good, too. To the left of that low clump of wicker lives 
a family that doesn’t have any land or livestock; but for the past 
year they’ve been looking after their old father, who’s completely 
decrepit.” 

“And how old are you?” 

“I? Why do you ask?” 

I suddenly wanted him to forget my question. But he was 
answering already: 

“I’m twenty-nine.” 

“Twenty nine?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you’ve been watching these people for the last eight 
years?” 

“Of course not!” He suddenly became animated. “When they 
brought me here there weren’t any houses or people.” 

“So you watched this settlement grow up?” 

He nodded, without speaking. 

“People were having families, dying, bearing children...” 

“As people do...” 

I realized with frightening sharpness: I too shall witness this; 
I too shall enter into other people’s lives and follow their deaths, 
miseries and tragedies — invisible, distant and yet at the same time 
their closest neighbour. I shall go through the seasons with them, 
alone: they do not know me and have no inkling even of my 
existence. And yet I will be their chronicle, a witness of many years 
of their lives, their feuds, troubles and small joys. 
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I withdrew from the window in silence. The day was coming 
to its end, the sky on the horizon glowed with soft, pale light. 
The gay whooping of playing children was drifting in from the 
meadow. The breeze from the fields became cooler, the scent of 


the grass more pungent. The silvery gleams on the fast-flowing | 


waters were vanishing, the river was becoming dark and velvety. 
Only where it whirled and eddied did it have to slap the = 
patiently, incessantly. 

“And not one of these people has seen you?” 

“What do you think? How?” 

I asked him suddenly: 

“D’you have visits? Does anyone come to see you?” 

He shook his head. 

“You haven’t got anybody? Nobody has visited you in all these 
years?” 

“T’ve got a mother.” 

“Then why hasn’t she visited you?” 


— 





“She is in the prison at Fordon. We had a Party printing press | 


in our flat. She has one more year to go.” 

That silenced me. I collected my thoughts with difficulty. And 
again I said something that was ill-considered: 

“Have you got a wife?” 

“When they imprisoned me I was twenty.” He gave a pale ghost 
of a smile. “I was young. Halinka, whom you saw on the bank, 
was not quite eighteen,” he added in a whisper and again looked 
out of the window. 


A heavy, stricken silence fell. I had to do something to break it:. 


I went and closed one half of the window. The glass reflected 
a cloud in the sky and the meadow, whose evening scent, damp 
and river-laden, filled the cell afresh. 

“When I get out in a year’s time I shall settle here for a while 


and rest,” he raised his head and pointed to the slowly darkening | 


scene outside the window. 

“Here?” 

“Yes. I shall bring my mother and we’ll stay for a while — 
there’s even a convenient house. Would you like to have a look 
at it?” 

I started up from my corner and went to the window. 

“You see where that man is sitting on a bench — see him? He 
lives alone, but he’s got three rooms. I watched him ae his 
house. I think he’ll be willing to rent one room.” 

“And if he isn’t?” 

“Perhaps he will.” His son was in this prison here; but he’s 
dead now. They kept him on the ‘town’ side, and they wouldn't 
let him come over here, by the river, at any price.” 


Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 
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THE MAN AND HIS WORK 





TADEUSZ SINKO 


EPTEMBER 14, 1959, marked the 82nd birthday of Dr Tadeusz 

Sinko, Professor of Classics at the Jagiellonian University in Cracow, 
a member of the Polish Academy of Sciences and holder of the highest 
State award — the Banner of Labour Order, First Class, which was 
conferred on him on his 80th birthday in recognition of outstanding 
achievements in the field of classical scholarship. 


He was born at Mala, near the ancient town of Cracow, with which he 
has been closely associated all his life. There he went to school and began 
his studies. While still a young student he wrote an essay on Grzegorz 
of Sanok, a Polish humanist of the fifteenth century. This work — 
which remains of value even today — showed such maturity in method 
and approach that his teacher, Professor Kazimierz Morawski, accepted 
it as a doctorate thesis. In 1900, after obtaining his doctor’s degree, 
Sinko went abroad for further study. He began in Berlin, working under 
the famous scholars Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Johann 
Vahlen, then moved to Bonn, where he attended the lectures of Franz 
Buecheler and Hermann Usener and, under the direction of August 
Wélflin, contributed to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae and the Archiv 
fiir Lateinische Lexicographie, of which Wélflin was editor. He also spent 
some time in Munich, studying Byzantine literature at the famous 
seminar of Karl Krumbacher. And it was no accident that in September 
1959, at the 11th Congress of Byzantinologists in Munich, which 
I attended as a delegate of the Polish Academy of Sciences, the great 
Belgian scholar, Henri Grégoire spoke warmly of the work of Tadeusz 
Sinko — one of his oldest colleagues still adding creatively to our know- 
ledge of antiquity. 

In 1903, only three years after receiving his doctor’s degree, the young 
scholar was granted the venia legendi at Cracow University. After a few 
years’ work as a lecturer (docent) in Cracow he was given the chair of 
classics at Lwéw University, where he stayed between 1908 and 1913. 
He was then appointed Ordinarius at his Alma Mater and has been 
teaching there for the past forty-five years, producing an unending 
Stream of studies, essays, books and dissertations — over 700 in all — 
and training generation after generation of younger scholars. 

Sinko’s principal interest has been ancient Greece. It is in this 
field that he produced his most important work — the monumental 
six-volume handbook on Greek literature, Literatura grecka (1932-1954), 
& unique exhibition of scholarly erudition and a masterly command of 
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the material, which in many respects surpasses similar publications that 
have appeared in other countries. It has been warmly commended by 
foreign reviewers, some of whom complained that their inadequate 
command of Polish prevented them from making full use of this inex- 


haustible treasury of knowledge. Indeed, some chapters in Literatura © 


grecka, for example those on Plutarch, Lucian or Gregory Nazianzen, 
have almost no equal in foreign literature on the subject. But this is not 
surprising since — like most of the other chapters — they are the fruit 
of years of patient preliminary research. The 150-page chapter on 
Homer, which is the only Polish monograph on the poet, was preceded 
by a large number of minor studies and reviews, as well as by com- 
prehensive introductions to the Polish translations of the Iliad (by 
Franciszek Xawery Dmochowski) and the Odyssey (by Lucjan 
Siemieriski). The chapter on Lucian is the result of the author’s pene- 
‘trating and original research into the chronology and other aspects of 
Lucian’s works. The foundations of the fine pages on the Greek pastoral 
romance were laid in a separately published work, Romans grecki, 
jego powstanie i organiczny rozwéj (The Greek Pastoral Romance: Its 
Birth and Organic Development), and a detailed study of the chronology 
of the genre, De ordine quo erotici scriptores Graeci sibi successisse 
videantur (published only after the last war). Similarly, the excellent 
chapter on Plutarch — a separate monograph in itself — was preceded by 
a number of interesting studies and an extensive introduction to the 
Polish version, while the results of some brilliant research on Saint 
Gregory Nazianzen were incorporated in the section of the handbook 
devoted to him. ‘ 

A full enumeration of Professor Sinko’s detailed studies in the 
field of Greek literature would go beyond the scope of this article; there 
is hardly a Greek writer who has not been the subject of his unfailingly 
ingenious and original research. He has written on Homer, Hesiod, Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon and Menander, about Orphism and Greek tragedy, 
Aesop’s fables and the Alexandrine poets — Callimachus, Theocritus, 
Lycophron; about the diatribes of the Cynics and Stoics, about Lucian 
and Plutarch, Gregory Nazianzen and his imitators, among them Xantho- 
pulus — indeed, he has covered the whole vast territory of Greek liter- 
ature, from Homer to the Byzantine authors. 

While giving priority to the Greeks, Professor Sinko has never 
neglected the other large field of ancient culture — Latin literature. 
His excellent study on Apuleius was received with particular appreciation 
by both Polish and foreign scholars; the merest glance at Paul Thomas 
edition of Apuleius will show Sinko’s name on almost every page of 
the critical apparatus. His other works in the field of Latin literature 
include numerous studies devoted to Horace, Virgil, Petronius, Plautus, 
and the writers of the Tiberian age. His early interest in Latin philology 
was reflected in his work on the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, to which 
he contributed fifteen articles, each of them a model of excellent lexico- 
graphical research. A fine fruit of this work was the comprehensive study 
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De Romanorum viro bono, on the strength of which he received the 
venia legendi at Cracow University in 1903. 

While he has never returned to Latin lexicography, the other field 
of his early activity — research into Polish-Latin writers and the réle 
of classical antiquity in Polish culture, which he initiated with his 
thesis on Grzegorz of Sanok — has never ceased to claim his attention. 
Here indeed he became a pioneer and his works have provided 
a stimulus for wide research in this branch of study. Just as his detailed 
studies in Greek literature were to form the basis of the monumental 
Literatura grecka, Sinko’s preliminary research into the broadest aspects 
of the Greek and Latin tradition in Polish culture culminated in three 
major works: Hellenizm Slowackiego (The Hellenism of Slowacki), Antyk 
Wyspiatiskiego (Classical Influences in Wyspiarski’s Works), and 
Mickiewicz i Antyk (Mickiewicz and Antiquity). Alonside these fun- 
damental works devoted to three great Polish poets, mention should be 
made of an excellent history of the Latin poetry of Polish humanism, 
as well as the brilliant introductions to Polish classics which Sinko 
edited in the Biblioteka Narodowa series. Another interesting book 
dealing with the ties between Poland and Greece was his study Polscy 
podréznicy w Grecji i Troi (Polish Travellers in Greece and Troy); his. 
own journey to Greece he described in a very fine book, Od Olimpu do 
Olimpii (From Olympus to Olympia). 


Reviewing the first volume of Literatura grecka, the French scholar 
Antoine Diés emphasized the tremendous range of Sinko’s interest 
and the universality of his approach. These are indeed the dominating 
features of his work as a scholar. A scrupulous and pedantic researcher 
into the manuscripts of the works of Gregory Nazianzen, he is at the 
same time the author of a charming travel book, and as a historian 
of literature his interests range from Homer to Mayakovsky or Tuwim. 
He has always interpreted literature against the wider background of 
economic and social change, and ancient civilization is to him an ever- 
living source of inspiration for European culture. 


To complete the picture a few words should be added on Sinko’s 
work as a teacher. The emergence of the Cracow school of philologists 
was due primarily to the Professor’s personal influence; his active and 
versatile mind, capable both of detailed analysis and profound synthesis, 
has acted as a source of encouragement and inspiration for all his pupils. 
His unflagging energy, his life-long devotion to scholarship and his pro- 
found love of knowledge, which has been the one driving force behind 
his work, are the best school and example for the young. 


Kazimierz Kumaniecki 
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THE WRITERS’ 
CONGRESS 


HE Polish Writers’ Union 
held its congress in Warsaw 
in December 1959. The inaugural 
address, which provided material 


for a lively discussion, was made: 


by Stefan Zétkiewski. 

Zétkiewski began with a criti- 
cism of those: theories which re- 
gard contemporary literature as 
a kind of intellectual adventure, 
completely or almost completely 
independent of the laws governing 
the development of society as a 
whole. He then discussed the 
concept of ‘Socialist realism’: 

“It is historically absurd to 
identify Socialist realism with the 
literary failures which, alongside 
the masterpieces, are produced by 
every literary’ school. It is par- 
ticularly absurd to identify this 
trend with those post-war failures 
which, in addition, to their art- 
istic shortcomings, suffered under 
the impact of the erroneous con- 
cepts of cultural policy in Social- 
ist countries. In literary history, 
Socialist realism means a complex 
set of ideological and artistic phe- 
nomena, which appeared in differ- 
ent countries at least half a cen- 
tury ago. This term covers not only 
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the works of Gorky, Sholokhoy, 
Ehrenburg, Mayakovsky, Kruc- 
kowski or Aragon; it also denote 
those peculiar processes, such a 
the ideological transformation of 
expressionism, which have led to 
a new unity of style; one example 
of this unity — and there ar 
many others — is the theatre of 
Brecht and the prose (including 


the early works) of Ehrenburg | 


This term also covers such a com- 
plex literary process as the trans 
formation of the futurist school 
of poetics under the impact af 
the revolutionary content and 
the propagandist function of 
poetry. Mayakovsky is an example 
of this, and not the only one...” 

Discussing some other pheno 
mena in Polish literature and em- 
phasizing their often constructive 
contribution to the development 
of culture and art, Zélkiewski re 
marks: 

“But it is not these phenomen@ 
that determine the ideological 
struggle in the art of our time 


Without Socialist realism the ideo | 


logy of the working class and its 
contemporary revolutionary move 
ment would never find a place 
in art, and the most important 
aspect of the modern world ani 
its culture — the construction o 
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Socialism — would not find its 
due expression. Without Socialist 
realism no genuine polarization of 
ideas would ever be possible. That 
other literature, with all the talent 
its creators represent, plays 
a somewhat limited réle in the 
creation of cultural values, And 
even this literature would be 
impossible were it not, even to 
a limited extent, influenced by the 
working-class movement... 
“Without the ideological activ- 
ity of the working class the cul- 
ture of the twentieth century 
would be in a state of stagnation. 
This is indirectly proved by the 
inspiring effect of the national 
and social liberation movements 
on previously dormant cultures. 


“Those literary trends which can 
be recognized as allies of Socialist 
realism therefore merely enrich 
our literary life; they represent 
no guiding values. This is even 
more true of all those new discov- 
efies in the art of writing. The 
guiding trend, the development 6f 
which determines the choice of 
these enriching elements, is Socia- 
list realism. This stems from its 
ailture-forming dle, from its 
,Union with the progressive forces 
of society, from its social function 
in the process of transforming 
human life in our country.” 

Zétkiewski went on to discuss 


post-war literary developments in 
Poland: 
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“Since 1949, the development 
of post-war Polish literature has 
been subject to complex pertur- 
bations. It was adversely affected 
by errors in cultural policy; these 
had been combated for some time 
before they were expressly criti- 
cized and _ ultimately repudiated 
in 1956. 


“But this literature must not be 
appraised solely in the light of its 
shortcomings. It would be naive 
to think that errors in cultural 
policy were the only source of 
its weaknesses. Much was also 
due to the peculiar difficulties 
presented by the new and often 
boldly-posed problems. Moreover, 
this literature also reflected a cer- 
tain layer of experience of the 
writers, who were not — as some 
would have it — powerless victims 
of pressure, but were looking for 
what they believed were the best 
solutions to current problems, The 
notable works of that period 
were primarily directed against 
the backwardness of many social 
groups, against the forces of reac- 
tion; they were often very cou- 
rageous, and were at odds with 
the prevailing opinions. One must 
never forget the essential truth 
that the cultural policy of those 
days, notwithstanding all its errors 
was part and parcel of the strug- 
gle for Socialism and cultural revo- 
lution in Poland. One achievement 
of this policy has been the popu- 
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larization, to an extent unprece- 
dented in our history, of funda- 
mental scientific and artistic val- 
ues, specifically progressive values... 

“Since 1956 the problems of the 
struggle against survivals of reli- 
gious obscurantism and a fideist 
way of thinking, consolidated by 
centuries of Church influence, 
have failed to attract in our writ- 
ers the notice requisite in view 
of the struggle for progress in our 
country. 

“In 1949-55 the attitude of the 
writers engaged in the genuine 
struggle for Socialist progress was 
an essential value; in those years 
books were written which showed 
concern for modern technical pro- 
gress and for the basic social and 
psychological conditions for such 
progress... 

“In the past three years our 
literary life has become very 
diversified. It has reflected — 
although not always maturely — 
the current conflicts, described by 
Mao Tse-tung as ‘contradictions 
within the people’, which on the 
whole were previously neglected 
by our writers. 

“The past three years have 
brought a particularly noticeable 
enrichment, differentiation and 
individualization of style and 
means of expression.” 

Analysing the causes of the 
shortcomings and deficiencies of 
Polish literature today, Zélkiewski 
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concluded that they could not be 
accounted for merely by the sub- 
jective attitudes of the writers, 


“Objective reasons are also at 
work here. The criticism of the 
books written between 1950 and 
1955 meant a personal defeat to 
many writers — the more so sinte 
this criticism was demagogical 
and nihilist. And what is worse, 
it resorted to slanderous insinua- 
tion, accusing the writers of con- 


scious opportunism. This was said | 


by the people who had danced at 


the same ball which everybody’ 
attended — and yet, after three } 


years it turned out that nobody had 
been to this ball, and only a band 
of writers had played to an 
empty house. I do not deny the 
constructive réle played by the 
criticism of the actual short- 
comings of the social literature of 
1953—55. But from the very be 
ginning this criticism showed reac 
tionary political tendencies, and 
in some cases was mere demagogy 
used in a political struggle against 
Socialism. Its influence has not been 
fully eliminated even today... 
“For the criticism which was 
first voiced at the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU, and then at the 8th 
plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party, initiated an im 
ternally contradictory process o 
change among Polish writers ané 
artists. On the one hand, the ci 
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ticism of dogmatism opened up 
before writers new and creative 
prospects for Socialism. But on 
the other hand, as a result of 
a reactionary criticism of Social- 
ism, a process of ideological, par- 
ticularly political recession began 
to take place with regard to many 
other issues. This process was 
above all observable in that sphere 
of problems on which the revi- 
sionist attacks were concentrated 
and where the influence of bour- 
geois ideology was strongest: it 
most closely concerned such polit- 
ical issues as the relationship be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled, the 
rile of the Party in society, and 
the true social meaning of the 
Socialist ideal in practical activity 
in the field of government and 
economy.” 


Zélkiewski’s final conclusions 
are as follows: 


“The international situation 
presents our culture and literature 
with the problem of peaceful co- 
existence and economic rivalry 
between various systems of gov- 
emmment. We can_ reasonably 
foresee a development of interna- 
tional relations in which our cul- 


tural contacts with capitalist coun- 
tries will be increasingly wider 
and closer. This calls for proper 
ideological equipment, since these 
Valuable contacts must be of an 
active and critical nature. 





ot 


“But this will only be possible 
when two essential conditions are 
met. First, we must strengthen 
and tighten our cultural links 
with the Socialist countries and, 
second, we must learn to co- 
operate more fully with the pro- 
gressive forces in non-Socialist 
countries in the field of the cultural 
movements inspired by those forces. 

“As far as the social tasks of 
art are concerned, competent polit- 
ical guidance by the Party is 
indispensable for the writers. It 
must not restrict artistic experi- 
ment, but it must be taken into 
account in the analysis of the 
social and political utility of 
a work, 

“I think that the greater the 
attention and confidence given to 
this political advice the better 
will be the results of artistic 
search.” | 
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“ . This long speech (which was 


published in Nos. 48, 49, 50 and 51 
of Nowa Kultura) was followed 
by a number of interesting re- 
marks in the discussion. Sum- 
ming up the results of the Con- 
gress, Przeglqd Kulturalny wrote 
(No. 50): 

“The interesting speech of the 
Cracow novelist Tadeusz Holuj — 
who takes a different view of 
Socialist realism — is an important 
supplementation to many of Zél- 
kiewski’s assertions, which are of 
course subject to discussion. 
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“The point is that Zétkiewski’s 
formula, according to which So- 
cialist realism covers the works of 
Brecht and Azhayev, as well as of 
Mayakovsky, Eluard or Broniew- 
ski, as a matter of fact means 
little or nothing from the point 
of view of literary history. For 
what relation does it have to 
a fairly precise concept of realism? 
The idea of Socialist literature is 
much fuller and much more in 
keeping with the results of theo- 
retical discussions and analyses 
which for several years have filled 
the pages of our press. 


“This is by no means a con- 
troversy over words and theoret- 
ical formulations; we know from 
experience that certain theoretical 
definitions are closely associated 
with social practice, which deter- 
mines the conditions of develop- 
ment of art. 


“Hotuj also pointed to an even- 


more important fact: Socialist 
literature and literature in a coun- 
try which is building Socialism 
are not the same thing. It is 
obvious that many writers who 
accept the general direction of 
the social changes in our country 
do not share the Marxist view of 
the world. Others, while close to 
the general philosophical ideas of 
historical materialism have differ- 
ent views on aesthetics. It is 
absolutely necessary that, while 
emphasis is laid on the social 
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importance of committed litera. 
ture, engaged in the work of crea- 
ting a new society, no barriers 
should be placed in the way of 
the development of a literature 
which could be described as un- 
committed. Finally, those mani- 
festations of literary and artistic 
activity which are clearly hostile 
to Socialism must be fully elimi- 
nated from cultural life — but 
with one extremely important 
reservation, which was also made 
by other participants in the dis- 
cussion: the struggle against such 
phenomena must not be the exclus- 
ive responsibility of administra- 
tive bodies, and the necessary 
measures of this kind must no 
be hidden in a mist of secrecy. 
This is not only a matter of con- 
cern for the fairness of such meas- 
ures: it is one of the safeguards 
of a favourable development of 
committed literature, determining 
the atmosphere in the writers 
milieu and the relations between 
the writers and the State.” 

Appraising the results of the 
Congress, Przeglqad Kulturalny 
wrote: 

“There was no spectacular ora 
tory, no apocalyptic prophecies of 
sphinx’s riddles. Realism and 
sense prevailed at the Congress - 
both in the general atmosphere 
and in the actual discussion. But 
they were also reflected in the 
election of the new executive 
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itera: | committee of ‘the Writers’ Union, few years, saw the importance of 
crea } which is clearly representative of the problem of the individual, 
riers } the different artistic and even have referred to existentialism and 
ay of ideological trends. The diversity to the attempts at a solution 
rature | of these trends is much more fully which existentialism represents, 


‘$ Uns | represented by the present leader- Surely no special explanation is 

mani- } ship of the Union...” necessary of the reasons why it 

rtistic was particularly in that period 

vet | MORE ABOUT tats ae Snelson anette 
e so important; and it is 

- but} EXISTENTIALISM 


comparatively clear why it was 

Wspédlezesnoéé, a literary weekly precisely to existentialism that 
ais. publishing mostly works by the people turned for a solution — 
“ younger generation of Polish writ- considering that existentialism 
ers, has interviewed Professor Tegarded these issues as central, 
Adam Schaff (No. 22/53 of 1959) while Marxism, as well as a num- 
on his essay “Stocktaking in Phi- ber of other major philosophical 
losophy”, which appeared in Nowa trends, for one reason or another, 


xclus- 


st not} Kultura (Nos. 38, 40, 42) and, in neglected them and failed to see 
, is an abridged version, in No. 12/59 their topical character. 
} 


of Polish Perspectives. On the other hand, I do not 
outa The following are a few claim that everybody taking up 
aa excerpts from the interview, which a problem dealt with by existen- 
may be of interest to those of our tialism is a revisionist. On the 
-— readers who are familiar with contrary. My articles were design- 
Professor Schaff’s essay. ed to arouse interest.in these 
You say in your articles that problems — viewed, however, from 
of i modern revisionism in philosophy a Marxist standpoint and solved 
has made its appearance in Po- in the spirit of Marxist concepts. 
land under the banners of ex- The Marxists’ interest in genuine 
istentialism. Why is this so and _ scientific problems put forth by 
- ora | does it mean that whoever tackles another philosophical trend is not 
cies © } the problems of existentialism is revisionism even if the theore- 
| and | revisionist? tical solution proposed by this 
ress | As far as the first part of trend is false. Marxism is of its™ 


uralny 


sphere your question is concerned I think very nature an ‘open’ philosophi- 
n. But Ihave answered it in my articles. cal system, which, being constant 
in = All those who, as a result of the ly enriched with new problems: 
ecu 


Political perturbations of the past and viewpoints, understands the 
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development of reality and postu- 
lates the development of our 
knowledge of this reality. 

Neither is it revisionism when 
people who are not Marxists or 
are even opponents of Marxism 
take up problems dealt with by 
existentialism and accept its ten- 
ets. This is merely a case of an 
attitude which is either different 
from, or opposed to, Marxism. To 
speak of revisionism in this con- 
text is simply a misunderstand- 
ing. 
There is only one case in 
which we can speak of revision- 
ism: when a Marxist not only 
takes up the genuine scientific 
problems propounded by existen- 
tialism, but, in solving these pro- 
blems, accepts its theoretical and 
methodological position. This is 
no longer enriching Marxism with 
mew elements, but an attempt at 
supplementing it with an opposed 
philosophigal view, that is, in 
fact, at replacing the assertions 
of Marxism with those of another, 
idealist philosophy. This kind of 
thing is an attempt at revising 
Marxist philosophy — it is revi- 
sionism. That is what we have 
witnessed on many occasions in 
the past years; it can be account- 
ed for by the ideological chaos 
in the minds of some theoreticians 
following the political perturbances 
of that period. 
: D. H. 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


HE nature of the situation 

which prevailed in our eco 
nomy in the late summer and 
early autumn bas been widely 
commented on in the econo 
mic press. It is worth tur. 
ing to the leader of Zycie Gos 
podarcze (Economic Life), No 4), 
for its comments on a_ subject 
which concerns us very closely at 
present. The leader is headed, 
“Purchasing Power and the Bal- 
ance of the Economy”. Recalling 
that in the years 1956—1958 the 
gross wages fund rose by 46 pe 
cent above the 1955 figures, ani 
the average nominal wage by % 
per cent, Zycie Gospodarcze mait- 
tains that with the present bal- 
ance of the economy this increas 
cannot be met in the long run by 
an increase in commodities. There 
fore it concludes that the cause 
of the present market difficulties 
lies not only in the sudden and 
marked growth of purchasing 
power throughout the country, but 
“also, and perhaps even primarily, 
in the proportions between differ 
ent branches of production.” 


In the years 1956—58, total 
output of industry and artisa 
production rose by 31.5 per cent, 
and of this, the production @ 
consumer goods (group B produc 
tion) rose by 32.7 per cent. On the 
other hand, the food and textile 
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industries, which account for 92 
per cent of all production in 
group B, increased their produc- 
tion by only 27.6 and 30 per cent 
respectively — lower than the 
average. Moreover, the situation 
was adversely affected by the 
relation between the prices of 
industrial goods and those of 
foodstuffs. This ratio, which was 
unfavourable to the former, acted 
as a check on increased demand 
for these goods. Therefore demand 
was directed above all towards 
foodstuffs. The question then 
arises, “Why have the dis- 
turbances on the food market 
not occurred until now, since 
the foodstuffs industry has shown 
the slowest rate of growth? Meat 
has played the rdle of shock 
absorber here... In recent years 
meat has been the most important 
element in the rise of the standard 
of consumption and the main 
absorbent of the purchasing 
power of the population. Such 
a development of the situation 
would not have had any especially 
important effects if the increased 
supply of meat over the past three 
years had been fully justified by 
a equally rapid increase in ani- 
mal production based on home, 
not on imported, fodder. This, 


however, was not the case; meat, 
from being the main factor main- 
faining a balance an the food 
market, now became the very ele- 


3) 


ment that disturbed that balance.” 

Stressing the low level of 
investment in the food industry, 
and the industry’s low production 
potential, the editors of Zycie Go- 
spodarcze write: “The reason for 
the economic difficulties we are 
now experiencing should therefore 
be sought... in the conflict which 
arose, and which is becoming more 
marked, between the new policy 
of raising the standard of living 
of the population and the old pro- 
portions, or rather disproportions, 
between various sectors of the 
economy, laid down in the Six 
Year Plan... Only one conclusion 
can be drawn from this — the 
remainder of this year, and the 
year 1960, should be used to the 
full in order to regulate more 
precisely the proportions in our 
economic development. For after 
all, we must have the best possible 
start for beginning our new Five 
Year Plan.” 

In the November issue of Nowe 
Drogi (New Roads), No. 12/1959, 
an article by Stanislaw Kuziriski, 
“The Structure of Consumption”, 
analyses our present economic 
difficulties from the point of view 
of changes in demand. The author 
examines the reasons why in 
recent years most of the increase 
in income has tended to be spent 
on increased consumption of food- 
stuffs. This tendency, he states, is 
due to three elementary facts: 











56 
“The gap between the highest and 
the lowest incomes has been cut; 
the high birth-rate means that 
population has been augmented 
by an increasing number of age- 
groups which are not yet contri- 
buting anything to production; 
the rise in income is due in a relat- 
ively small degree to a rise in 
the number of persons employed.” 

The greater part of the increase 
in the wages fund in 1956-58 
was due to the fact that about 20 
per cent of those in the lowest 
group of wage-earners (those with 
less than 4,800 zl. yearly per mem- 
ber of the family) rose to a higher 
group. 

Similar effects are observed 
when there is a rapid increase in 
the population, since a family with 
a large number of children spends 
more on food (including meat), 
than a family of the same earning 
capacity where there is a smaller 
number of children. 

“The rate of increase in food 
consumption in People’s Poland 
compared with before the war,” 
writes Kuziriski, “is one of the 
highest in the world. A compari- 
son of averages for 1933—37 and 
1955-58 shows that we are now 
consuming, per head of popula- 
tion, 172 per cent more sugar, 
126 per cent more meat, 104 per 
cent more fish, 31 per cent more 
milk, and 16 per cent more grain 
products. The consumption — of 
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grain products, like that of pota- 
toes, has declined in recent years, 
as these are being replaced by 
foods of a higher order. In the 
years 1955—58 alone, the total 
consumption of meat and animal 
fats rose by 32 per cent. Calculat- 
ed per head of population, it rose 
from 39 to 47.8 kg, by 22.6 per 
cent (approximately 7 per cent 
yearly). This is an exceptionally 
high rate of increase, and it would 
be impossible to maintain over 
a long period.” 

On this issue, Kuziriski adds: 
“There is no other country in 
Europe that would have achieved 
such a high level of meat com 
sumption alongside such a rate of 
development of agriculture and 
industry. Let statistics speak for 
themselves: is there any other 
country that, with as much as 45 
per cent of its population engaged 
in agriculture, and obtaining 
a yield of only 15 quintals of grain 
per hectare (or 130 quintals of 
potatoes), using only 40 kg of 
fertilisers per hectare, and with 
only one tractor to every 300 hee 
tares, would have 
a yearly level of meat consump. 
tion amounting to 40 kg per ca- 
pita? There is no such country.” 

The agricultural policy of the 
government is of course aimed at 
modernizing agriculture, but these 
are problems which it will take 
many years to solve, as is only 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


to be expected from the macro- 
economic scale of the structural 
changes taking place. Apart 
from the immediate steps taken 
to increase the demand for con- 
sumer goods, measures are also 
under way to bring down the 
unplanned rise in’ purchasing pow- 
er. The main problem involved 
here is that of bringing about 
a return to proper wages discip- 
line. 

In conclusion, it seems to me 
worth quoting from an article by 
B. Kierski, J. Witkowski, and 
M. Zubelewicz, “Certain Problems 
in Modernizing the Building In- 
dustry, 1959-65” in the monthly 
Inwestycje i Budownictwo (Invest- 
ments and Building), No. 10. The 
authors write: “As far as housing 
in 1961—65 is concerned, it is 
planned that 3,200,000 rooms will 
be built, 2,000,000 of them in 
urban areas. This is an increase 
of more than 56 per cent over the 
figures for the 1956-60 Plan, 
which provided for the building 
of approximately 2 million rooms, 
af which 1,200,000 are to be in 
@rban areas. As far as industrial 
building is concerned, the new 
Five Year Plan provides for an 
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increase of 46 per cent in invest- 
ment in building or assembly 
work, which means that work will 
go ahead a good deal faster than 
in the present Five Year Plan. 
This extra work should be comp- 
leted with only 22 per cent moré 
manpower. The difference must 
be made up through increased 
produetivity,. which will only be 
possible by means of greater me- 
chanization and _ industrialization 
in the building industry. Industrial 
buildings constructed from pre- 
fabricated elements will be erected, 
with a total volume of 10 million 
cubic metres in 1960, rising to 
24.5 million cubic metres in 1965. 
In housing the number of rooms 
built by industrial pre-fabrication 
will increase during the same 
period from 36,000 to 146,000. The 
authors write: “Past experience 
has shown that the use of indus- 
trial methods can be estimated 
as lowering by about 50 per cent 
the amount of labour needed for 
erecting the structure of a building 
by traditional methods. This 
means a saving of about 30 per 
cent on the completed building.” 


Stanislaw Albinowski 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


— textile industry occupies a very important place in Poland’s 
national economy: In 1958, if we include clothing factories, it had 
a labour force of 506,000, and its production amounted to 42,000 million 
zlotys (the total value of industrial and handicraft production in Poland 
in that year was 317,000 milion zlotys). As far as employment figures 
are concerned, the textile industry is second only to the metal industry; 
it ranks third (after the foodstuffs and metal industries) with regard to 
the value of production. 


The textile industry is often referred to as ‘old’, not only because it | 


has a long tradition in this country — in the nineteenth century it was 
already a well-established and highly productive branch of the econo- 
my — but primarily because of the age of its equipment. At the end of 
the war the industry was in a deplorable state: 48.4 per cent of the mills 


(553 out of 1,142) had been destroyed during the hostilities and their | 


machinery taken to Germany; what was left was worn out and obsolete. 
The position was hardly better in the first post-war years, when at first 
the main effort was directed towards the rehabilitation of the war- 
devastated country, and later, the powerful industrialization drive was 
concentrated on the expansion of. heavy industry. Under the Six-Year 
Plan (1950—55) the greater part of the investment outlays in the textile 
industry was spent on the construction of big combines. It was only in 
1957 that the number of spindles and looms reached the pre-war figure. 
But even so a considerable part of the machinery and equipment dates 
from the 19th century. 

Thus, for example, 31 per cent of all the looms operating in the 
‘weaving plants of the cotton industry in’: 1957 had been installed before 
1900. They were produced in various factories and are of different types, 
which, of course, does not help in their operation and maintenance. The 
position is similar with regard to the age of the spinning machines: only 
25 per cent of the equipment in use in 1958 had been installed after the 
‘war. 

In the wool industry, the machinery is even older: 70 per cent of the 
looms operating in 1958 dated from before 1920. 

In view of this state of affairs, it is surprising to learn that these old 
machines manufacture far more yarn and fabrics than before the war. 
In 1937* the production of cotton yarn was 77,500 tons, and in 1958 it 


* Figures for 1937 refer to production within pre-war Polish territory. 
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reached 134,600 tons. The respective figures for wool yarn are 34,200 
and 56,400 tons, for cotton fabrics 324.5 million and 607.9 million metres, 
for wool fabrics 37.6 million and 78.1 million metres, and for silk fabrics 
23 million and 97.1 million metres. The greatest increase — as, inciden- 
tally, is the case all over the world — has been in the production of knit- 
wear — from 3,100 tons in 1937 to 12,800 tons in 1958. 

This development of the textile industry has been due to the intensi- 
fication of production, better utilization of machinery and higher labour 
efficiency. Most spinning mills are now operated on a three-shift system. 
Labour efficiency, calculated on the basis of the value of goods produced 
per worker has been increasing at an annual rate of ten per cent during 
the past ten years. Calculated in units of production, it amounted in the 
industrial group to 4,113 metres of cotton fabrics in 1949 and 5,570 me- 
tres in 1958. 

Alongside the growth of production, recent years have brought a con- 
siderable improvement in the quality and general appearance of the 
textiles produced. In 1954—55 only a few dozen new patterns were intro- 
duced onto the market; the number of new patterns and varieties of 
textiles produced annually in more recent years has amounted to several 
hundred. Owing to the growth of production and the increase in the range 
of goods, the textile market — in spite of certain shortages — is gradu- 
ally becoming a consumer’s market, where the demand and preferences 
of the customers begin to play a decisive role. Conditions have been at 
last created in which a centrally planned industry can show considerable 
flexibility in adapting production to market demand and to the prevailing 
tastes and fashions. This is due to the fact that only such basic elements 
of production as total annual value, or the value of raw materials at the 
disposal of the various branches of the industry, are planned centrally. 
More detailed decisions, concerning the range and quality of goods, 
styles, patterns, etc., are taken by representatives of wholesale trade. Or- 
ders are placed several times a year at textile exchanges, where whole- 
salers meet representatives of the industry. In addition, the various 
branches of the industry, and the larger mills, run their own factory 
shops, which help them to ascertain the tastes of the customers. 

As a result of the emergence of a buyer’s market in the textile 
industry the increase in the value of production was lower in 1958 than 
the growth of production calculated in natural units. For the first time 
there was a fall in the average prices of textiles — the customers were 
above all looking for cheaper goods. 

The textile industry caters largely for the home market. Traditional 
exports of Polish textiles have been considerably reduced in recent years 
as a result of the growing demand in the country. The export of wool 
fabrics, which amounted to 3,897,000 metres in 1957, fell to 3,262,000 
in 1958; the respective figures for cotton fabrics were 63,750,000 and 
25,912,000 metres. In 1959, however, textile exports showed an increase. 
Buyers include both eastern markets and some West European countries 
such as England, Belgium and the German Federal Republic, as well as 
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the Union of South Africa. According to preliminary figures exports in 
1959 were some 15 per cent higher than in 1958. 

The steady growth of home demand, as well as export needs, present 
the textile industry with the task of developing its production even fur- 
ther. This of course means substantial investment. Most of the invest- 
ment outlays will be spent on modernization of the mills, particularly on 
the renovation of machinery. In the cotton industry, nearly 50 per cent 
of the equipment is to be modernized by 1965, at a cost of 4,000 million 
zlotys; as a result, the production of cotton fabrics will increase from 
607.9 million metres in 1958 to an estimated 790 million metres in 1965. 
The growth of production is to be achieved without any sizeable increase 


in the labour-force. 
Henryk Chadzynski 


MORE WOMEN AT WORK 


HE percentage of women in gainful employment is rising in the 

majority of countries. In Poland this figure rose from 34 per cent in 
1931 to 41 per cent in 1950. 

In all countries the emplcyment of women undergoes fundamental 


changes under the impact of general economic growth, and of industrial- | 


ization in particular. It is marked by a shift of women employees from 
agriculture to industry and trade as well as other public services. 

Of the women gainfully employed in Poland in 1931, 76. 6 per cent 
worked in agriculture, 7.6 per cent in industry, and 15.8 per cent in 


Structure of female employment in the main sections 
of the national economy in Poland and some 
other countries (percentages) 


Sections 
Industry 
Year Agri- and Con- Services 

culture struction 
Turkey 1955 96.0 2.4 1.6 
Jugoslavia 1953 81.7 8.1 6.2 
India 1951 81.6 7.0 11.4 
Japan 1950 61.3 14.3 24.4 
Czechoslovakia 1947 53.0 26.7 20.3 
Italy 1951 41.4 28.0 30.6 
France 1954 18.3 17.3 64.4 
USA 1950 3.8 25.9 70.3 
Great Britain 1951 1.7 39.1 59.2 


Poland 1956 64.1 16.2 19.7 
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services. In 1956 only 64.1 per cent of the female labour force were 
working in agriculture; the figures for industry and services were 
16.2 and 19.7 per cent respectively. 

The relatively small increase in the proportion of women employed 
in services in 1956, as compared with the pre-war period, is due to 
the fact that in 1931 almost 50 per cent of employees in this section were 
domestic servants. Today the latter represent only 3 per cent. 


Women employees as a percentage of 
the total labour force in Poland and some 
other Socialist countries 


German 
Czecho- Democratic 
Poland USSR slovakia Republic Hungary 
1955 1957 1955 1955 1955 1955 
Total outside 
agriculture 33.5 33.5 47.5 37.2 42.0 33.8 
industry 30.3 30.2 45.0 35.2 37.8 31.8 
construction 12.6 11.0 31.0 9.7 9.1 13.5 
commerce 51.8 52.4 64.0 59.2 61.8 48.3 


Women are usually employed first of all in the lighter jobs. For this 
reason they tend to abandon manual work, whick requires few or no 
qualifications, for less physically arduous occupations, such as office 
work, selling and other types of jobs requiring particular mental skills. 

In Poland, the percentage of women among manual workers was 36.4 
in 1935; by 1947 it had dropped to 27 per cent. But in the group of white- 
collar workers the percentage of women rose from 30.9 in 1935 to 38.6 
per cent in 1947. 


Percentage of women among total number 
employed in various services 


in Poland, 1956 
Percentage of Women 
Services among those employed 
Public Health, Education 
and Culture 67 
specifically: 
Teaching 74 
Health Service 87 
Artistic Professions 62 
Commerce and Catering 32 


Public Utilities and 
Housing Administration 
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Percentage of women in Occupational groups 
divided according to educational level, 





in Poland, 1956 
Specification Total Women 
Employees with higher 
education 100 27.6 
Employees with secondary 
education 100 51.1 
Skilled workers 100 13.2 


The preponderance of women in occupational groups which require 
secondary education results from the fact that these consist of specifically 
female trades or professions (nurses, midwives, teachers, dieticians. 


laboratory workers, saleswomen, etc.). 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY IN 1959 
AND PLANS FOR 1960 


HE national economy grew 

fairly rapidly in 1959. Final 
figures are expected to show that 
industrial production increased 
by 8.5 per cent in comparison with 
1958, 1.3 per cent higher than the 
target planned. * 


Industries producing the means 
of production — the metallurgical, 
chemical, engineering and building 
materials industries — made parti- 
cular progress. Coal output also 
increased by 4 million tons in 
comparison with 1958. Total out- 
put of the means of production 
increased by 10.2 per cent. The 


* All cited are taken from 
the budget speech delivered by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Jézef Cyrankie- 
wicz, at the autumn session of the 
Sejm last November. 


increase in the production of con- 
sumer goods was a little smaller 
(6.7 per cent above the total for 
1958); this is connected with 
a drop in agricultural production, 
which affected the food manu- 
facturing industry, and with the 
weakening of demand for certain 
manufactured goods. 


The increase in industrial pro- 
duction was due mainly to a 7 pet 
cent increase in the efficiency of 
labour, since employment increas- 
ed only slightly (by 1.6 per cent). 


Expenditure on building and 
other investment increased consid- 
erably, to a level almost 14 per 
cent above that of 1958 (about 
83 milliard zlotys). Investment was 
mainly of an industrial character, 
although residtntial building alse 
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increased. 289,000 dwelling rooms 
were completed — 18 per cent 
more than in 1958. 


For agriculture, however, it 
was an unsuccessful year, the re- 
sult of exceptionally unfavourable 
weather. The value of agricultural 
production was lower than that 
planned, and even slightly lower 
than in the previous year. To 
a very great extent this was due 
to a drop in the production of 
fibre and fodder plants, and green 
fodder with which a drop in pig 
breeding was connected. 


The situation in agriculture 
and the fact that industrial wages 
grew too rapidly (average wages 
increased by about 10 per cent, 
efficiency of labour by 7 per cent) 
necessitated the immediate appli- 
cation of a number of financial 
restrictions and to a large extent 
determined the character of eco- 
nomic targets for 1960, the more 
so because the long autumn 
droughts do not promise better 
results in agriculture this year. 


The economic plan for 1960 
envisages that a 7.6 per cent in- 
crease in industrial production, 
with a faster rate of growth in 
the production of capital goods 
than in that of consumer goods, 
should be accomplished through 
increased efficiency of labour 
without much change in employ- 
ment figures. 

The profits of socialized enter- 
prises which are a main source of 
income for the State, should in- 
trease even more markedly thanks 
to the imposition of limitations 
Preventing the growth of the 


wages fund and the lowering of 
production costs both in labour 


1859 AND 1960 
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expenditures and in the amount 
of raw materials used. 

The Government is_ taking 
steps to facilitate the realization 
of these objectives. It has ordered 
industrial establishments to carry 
out substantial internal reorgani- 
zation; it is preparing measures 
designed to expedite co-operation 
between industry and its suppliers, 
and finally it is undertaking 
a long-term revision of work 
norms in industry, since those 
accepted at present are far from 
objective criteria of human efforts 
and skills, often favouring work- 
ers with low qualifications, trained 
in one repetitive work process. 

Specialists have been working 
for some time on the calculation 
of new technical norms based on 
time and motion study. These 
norms are to be introduced next 
year in 20 establishments and in 
1961 will form a basis for far- 
reaching reform in this field. 

As far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, the economic plan for 1960 
is characterized by its flexibility 
and caution occasioned by the 
autumn drought. The targets en- 
visage that the number of cattle 
will remain at its present level 
and that of pigs will rise slightly. 
In plant production, a decrease is 
planned in grain and oilseed crops 
and an increase in potatoes and 
sugar beet. 

In 1960 there is to be a sub- 
stantial increase of 22.4 per cent 
in investments in the countryside; 
deliveries of fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, imported concentrated fodder 
etc. will also increase. 

The difficulties in agriculture 
affected foreign trade. Exports of 
food (especially meat) had to be 
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limited and large quantities of 
corn and fodder were imported. 
Foreign trade was also adversely 
affected by a change in the terms 
of trade because of low coal prices. 


As a result, higher export tar- 

’ gets have been set for 1960. An 
increase of 8.6 per cent is planned, 
to be realized mainly through 
greater exports of machinery and 
industrial equipment. Imports will 
increase by 2 per cent only. 


Futher growth is planned in 
1960 in investment expenditure, 
mainly on capital equipment (by 
7.3 per cent) which will play its 
part in the further industrializa- 
tion of the country. Construction 
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is to be speeded up, through con- 
centration of supplies and finan- 
cial resources; this will bring 
about an increase in the effecti- 
veness of investment. Apart from 
investment decisions taken cen- 
trally, local councils (which in 
1959 had a quarter of available 
investment funds at their dispos- 
al) will retain their rights in 
this respect in 1960. p 

Income from the _ socialized 
sector of the economy is the main 
source of revenue. In 1960, out of 
a total revenue of 195.5 milliard 
zlotys, the socialized sector is to 
provide 160.7 milliard, the non- 
socialized sector — 9.6 milliard, 
and taxation 14.7 milliard. 


NOTES 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 


A number of technical innova- 

tions were introduced in the Pol- 
ish heavy and engineering indus- 
tries in 1959. Here is a_ short 
review: 
Power Stations. The construction 
of a 50 MW turbo-generator with 
hydrogen cooling is under way. 
(Hitherto no turbo-generator with 
a power of more than 25 MW has 
been built in this country). Prelim- 
inary work has also begun (un- 
der English licence) on a 120 MW 
turbo-generator; a prototype will 
be finished in 1961. 


Machine tools. In the first nine 
months of 1959, 38 machine tool 
prototypes were built. 19 new 





types of machines went into se- 
rial production, and _ patterns 
were completed for another 35 
machine tools. (In 1958 there were 
249 types of machine tools in pro- 
duction in Poland). Work was 
concentrated mainly on develop- 
ing the output of machine tools 
used in the production of rolling 
stock and widely exported, and 
then on machine tools with pro- 
grammed steering, on grinders, 
and cog-wheel machines. 

Ships. The first Polish tanker 
(18,000 DWT) is under construc- 
tion and the prototype of a fishing 
factory ship has been completed. 
The production of a 9,300 DWT 
fishing mother-ship and of a small 
motor cargo ship has started. 
A 4,500 HP high-compression ship 




















NOTES 


engine of entirely Polish design 
is on the drawing board. 


Agricultural Machinery. Trial pro- 
duction runs of a combine potato 
harvester have been completed. 
Also ready are the prototype of 
a combine grain harvester, an 
automatic potato planting machine, 
a grain sowing machine, a maize 
silo-combine and other machines. 


GEOLOGISTS’ LUCK 


For several years now Polish 
geologists have been enjoying 
exceptional luck. Discoveries in 
this period have included sulphur 
deposits, high grade copper ores 
and rich reserves of natural gas 
and brown coal. In most cases 
these discoveries are already being 
exploited. In the meantime the 
geologist prospectors have moved 
to other areas. 

In 1959 the geologists found 
four new brown coal deposits — 
one north of Poznan and three on 
the middle Odra and lower Nysa 
Luzycka. 

In search of iron ore deposits 
richer than the low grade ores 
discovered after the war in the 
Leczyca region, geologists intend 
to begin prospecting in the north- 
western region of Poland, in the 
Holy Cross Mountains (Central 
Poland) and in the Sudeten in 
the south west. In the Sudeten 
prospecting is under way in search 
of rare metals such as vanadium 
and molybdenum. 
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Technical documentation has 
been completed for the areas in 
which substantial deposits of com- 
mon salt (Klodawa and Mogilno 
near Inowroclaw, and in the vici- 
nity of Bochnia) and of potassium 
salt (Klodawa) have been discov- 
ered. 

Oil prospecting has been ex- 
tended beyond the traditional re- 
gion at the foot of the Carpathians 
to large stretches of the area 
called the Polish Lowlands. Here 
deep drilling is being carried on. 

Of ores found in rock the 
following have been discovered: 
industrial sand (for casting 
moulds) in the Czestochowa re- 
gion and fire-clay and quartzite 
in the Holy Cross Mountains, In 
the Sudeten prospecting work is 
being carried out for graphite 
deposits. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Although the level of employ- 
ment in industry has not risen the 
situation on the labour market 
remains as it was: there are twice 
as many vacancies as there are 
people registered as unemployed. 
In October 1959, 55,600 vacancies 
were recorded and only 28,500 
persons were registered as seeking 
work. The greatest labour shortage 
is still in the Slask Voivodship 
(13,500 vacancies, — 500 seeking 
work). But there are also a very 
few areas in which local labour 
surpluses have developed. 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS 


THE SOVIET UNION 


In Moscow a trade agreement 
for 1960 has been signed. It pro- 
vides for a further increase in turn- 
over, which will exceed 3 mil- 
liard roubles (1 rouble = 0.25 
U. S. dollars). The U.S.S.R. is 
Poland’s principal trading partner: 
in 1958 imports from the Soviet 
Union constituted 27.2 per cent of 
total Polish imports, and ex- 
ports — 25 per cent. 

The Soviet Union supplies 
a number of essential raw mate- 
rials, fuels and semi-processed 
goods. In 1960 it will deliver to 
Poland the following percentages 
of total imports: iron ores — about 
80 per cent; manganese ores — 
about 76 per cent; chromium 
ores — about 25 per cent; zinc 
concentrates — over 45 per cent; 
aluminium — about 36 per cent; 
nickel — 100 per cent; lead — 30 
per cent; tin — 68 per cent; oil — 
100 per cent; oil products — 77 
per cent; coking coal — 77 per 
cent; apatites — 100 per cent; syn- 
thetic rubber — 37 per cent; 
cotton — 56 per cent; flax — 83 
per cent; timber — 66 per cent. 

Moreover the Soviet Union has 
been and remains the main sup- 
plier of machinery and equipment 
for newly-erected industrial estab- 
lishments, a portion of such deliv- 
eries being on credit terms. Deliv- 
eries of capital goods will in- 
crease substantially in 1960. They 
will consist mainly of equipment 
for futher additions to the Lenin 
Metal Works in Nowa Huta, for 
the synthetic rubber factory at 


OSwiecim, for copper mines, for 
the exploitation of natural gas, 
and for the construction of oil 
pipelines and petro-chemical works, 

As a part of the agricultural 
investments programme,  deliy- 
eries of Soviet machinery for the 
countryside will also be of great 
importance. 

The emphasis in Polish exports 
to the U.S.S.R. is shifting gradu- 
ally, year by year, from raw ma- 
terials to machinery, equipment 
and rolling stock. In 1960 this 
will constitute over 45 per cent 
of the total value of exports. The 
principal Polish exports to the 
Soviet Union in 1960 will be: ships 
of different kinds, rolling stock, 
complete industrial plants (sugar 
refineries and light concrete fac- 
tories) and metal tool-machines, 
Moreover Poland will export bitu- 
minous coal, coke, zinc, rolled 
metal products, drill pipes, cement, 
sugar, woollen textiles, certain 
chemicals and other products. 

The exchange of commodities 
in surplus supply on the internal 
markets has also been developing 
successfully between Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. in the past few 
years. This exchange will also in- 
crease in 1960, amounting in value 
to 100 million roubles on each 
side. 

Preparations are also _ being 
made for a long term trade agree 
ment for 1961—1965. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


An agreement has been signed 
in Prague on trade between Po 
land and Czechoslovakia in 1960; 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS 


an increase in turnover of about 
17 per cent over 1959 is envisaged. 
Czechoslovakia holds third place 
among Poland’s trading partners. 
In 1958 17.7 per cent of Polish 
imports came from Czechoslovakia, 
which received 16.8 per cent of 
total Polish exports. 


Czechoslovakia will continue 
to supply Poland with tractors, 
tool-machines, power-station equip- 
ment, machinery for the tanning 
and shoe industries, motor-cycles, 
cars, shoes, washing machines, 
refrigerators, etc., as well as the 
following raw materials: magne- 
site, cellulose, synthetic fibres and 
chemicals. 

Polish exports to Czechoslova- 
kia will include building machin- 
ery, such as excavators and cranes, 
tool-machines, trailers, mining 
machinery and equipment, casting 
equipment, light concrete facto- 
ries, cars and the following raw 
materials: coal, zinc, soda and 
salt. This in addition to tradition- 
al food and agricultural products: 
poultry, fish preserves, fruit and 
vegetables. 


The share and importance of 
capital goods in exports to Czecho- 
slovakia is increasing. In 1951-1956 
they accounted for only 5 per cent 
of exports; this year they will 
make up more than 30 per cent. 
The signing of the trade agree- 
ment for 1960 was preceded by 
talks, at which the Polish-Czecho- 
slovak Committee for Economic 
Co-operation discussed the possibil- 
ity of extending co-operation in 
1961-1965, of specialization and 
@-operation in the production of 
Machinery, in metallurgy and in 
the chemical and coal industries. 
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BULGARIA 


A trade agreement with Bul- 
garia for 1960 has been signed in 
Warsaw. It is anticipated that 
turnover will increase by 15 per 
cent. 

Bulgaria will deliver to Poland: 
zinc and lead concentrates, lead 
blocks, radiators and brass fittings, 
agricultural spraying machines, 
industrial transformers, chemicals, 
minerals and a number of food 
products. 

Poland will export to Bulgaria: 
industrial machinery and equip- 
ment for a cement factory and 
a distillery, tip-up trucks, lorries, 
delivery vans and small buses, 
building machinery, mining and 
drilling quipment, a complete in- 
stallation for the production of 
bottles, tool-machines and other 
machinery, metallurgical products, 
coke, chemicals (synthetic rubber 
and pharmaceutical products), te- 
levision sets, washing machines, 
sewing machines, cameras and 
other manufactured goods. 


INDIA 


A three-year Polish-Indian 
trade and financial agreement for 
1960—1962 has been signed in 
Delhi. Poland is to export: com- 
plete industrial establishments, 
mining and building machinery, 
chemicals, paper and rolled metal 
products. From India Poland will 
import: iron ores, mica, shellac, 
jute, cotton, pepper, tea and oil- 
seed cake. 


GATT MEMBERSHIP 


At the last session of GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) in Tokyo, Poland was 
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unanimously accepted as an asso- 
ciate member. She joins Czecho- 
slovakia as the second country 
from the Socialist bloc to become 
a member of GATT. 


VISIT OF U.S. DELEGATION 


In November a U.S. delegation 
visited this country. Its members 
were Frederich H. Mueller, Mini- 
ster of Trade and Chairman of 
the delegation; Bertha S. Adkins — 


Statistical data 
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Vice Minister of Health and Wel- 
fare; Gabriel Haage; Edgar R. 
Baker and George H. Becker. The 
visit of the American delegation 
followed a visit of a Polish dele 
gation to the U.S.A., headed by 
Boleslaw Jaszczuk, Vice-Chairman 
of the Planning Commission. The 
American guests visited many in- 
dustrial centres in Poland and 
were received by Piotr Jarosze- 
wicz, the Vice-Premier, and other 
government officials. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN FIGURES* 


ECENT years have witnessed a further growth in the turnover of 
Polish foreign trade. Between 1956 and 1959 it increased by almost 
30 per cent. The number of countries with which Poland maintains trade 
relations has also increased and a number of items have been added to the 


list of goods imported and exported. 


TABLE 1 


Geographical Structure of Polish Foreign Trade? 
(in percentages) 


Socialist countries 

Capitalist countries, of which: 
economically developed 
economically underdeveloped 


* Pre estimates. 


liminary 
** This item consist of ships’ supplies and ‘domestic exports’, 


Poland for foreign currency. 


1956 1957 1958 1959* 
62.7 60.9 58.4 61.6 
36.5 38.3 40.9 38.4 
31.0 32.3 32.5 31.4 

5.5 6.0 8.4 7.0 
0.8 0.8 0.7 - 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


i.e., goods sold in 


The major part of Polish foreign trade is with the Socialist countries. 
A certain fall in the percentage share of these countries in Polish foreign 
‘trade in 1957 and 1958 was a result of increased trade with the capitalist 


on an article published in No. 12/1959 of the monthly Gospodarka Planows 


+ Based on 
(Planned Economy) 
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countries. In 1959 this was 35 per cent higher than in 1956, whereas the 
increase in trade with the Socialist countries amounted in the same period 
to 25 per cent. In 1959 the fall in the share of the Socialist countries in 
Polish foreign trade was checked, and it is planned to increase to some 
63 per cent in 1960. 

The rapid increase in turnover with the capitalist countries is connect- 
ed, amongst other things, with the credits which these countries (mainly 
the United States) have extended to Poland, and with a marked increase 
in the turnover with the economically underdeveloped capitalist countries. 
In 1959 (according to preliminary estimates) this increased by 60 per cent 
in comparison with 1956. 

The geographical distribution of Polish exports underwent no marked 
changes in the years 1956-59. Although the percentage of exports to 
economically underdeveloped capitalist countries considerably increased 
in 1958, in 1959 this percentage fell again. 


TABLE 2 
Geographical Distribution of Polish Exports 
(in percentages) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 

Socialist countries 58.9 59.3 58.6 59.6 
Capitalist countries, of which: 39.7 39.2 40.2 40.4 
economically developed 33.1 32.6 29.5 32.9 
economically underdeveloped 6.6 6.6 10.7 15 
Others 1.4 1.5 1.2 - 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Much more important shifts occurred in the distribution of Polish 
imports. These are reflected in the following table: 


TABLE 3 


Geographical Distribution of Polish Imports 
(in percentages) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 


Socialist countries 66.3 62.2 58.2 63.1 
Capitalist countries, of which: 33.5 37.6 41.6 36.9 
economically developed 28.8 32.1 35.2 30.3 
economically underdeveloped 4.7 5.5 6.4 6.6 
Others 0.2 0.2 0.2 _ 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In the period 1956-59, total Polish imports increased by about 40 per 
cent. Those from the Socialist countries increased by over 30 per cent, 
and from the capitalist countries by over 50 per cent (imports from 
economically underdeveloped countries almost doubled). 

The increase in the turnover with economically underdeveloped capit- 
alist countries is connected with the fact that here there is a ready 
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market for Polish manufactured goods, and particularly for machinery 
and equipment, which occupy an ever more important place in Polish 
exports. 


TABLE 4 


Commodity ro ee of Polish Exports to Capitalist Countries in 1958 
estimated data in percentages) 


Capitalist countries 
Economically Economically under- 


developed developed 
Machinery and Equipment e.. 36.7 
Fuels, Raw Materials and Other 
Materials 52.7 51.4 
Agricultural Produce and Foodstuffs 43.0 5.8 
Manufactured Consumer Goods 3.6 6.1 
Total 100.0 , 100.0 


As can be seen from the above table, over 95 per cent of exports to 
economically developed capitalist countries consisted of raw materials, 
fuels, agricultural produce and foodstuffs. Finished manufactured goods 
accounted for less than 4 per cent of total exports here, and machinery for 
‘only 0.7 per cent. 

On the other hand almost 43 per cent of exports to economically 
underdeveloped capitalist countries consisted of machinery and other fin- 
ished manufactured goods (machinery alone accounts for 37 per cent). 

An essential difference appears also in the commodity structure of 
imports from economically developed and underdeveloped capitalist coun- 
tries. This is illustrated by the following data: 


TABLE 5 


Commodity Structure of Polish Imports from Capitalist Countries in 1958 
(estimated data in percentages) 


Capitalist countries ; 
Economicaily Economically under- 


. developed developed 
Machinery and Equipment ; 25.1 0.3 
Fuels, Raw Materials and Other 
Materials , 57.3 74.8 
Agricultural Produce’ and Foodstuffs 13.6 23.8 
Manufactured Consumer Goods 4.0 1.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 


In: Polish imports from economically developed capitalist countries 
finished manufactured goods constitute almost 30 per cent, 25 per cent 
being machinery. On the other hand, finished manufactured goods from 
economically underdeveloped capitalist countries constitute only 1.5 per 
cent of total imports, the remainder being raw materials, other industrial 
materials and agricultural produce and foodstuffs. 
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The share of particular countries in Polish foreign trade turnover - 
has varied in the past few years. 

Poland’s most important trading partner has been the Soviet Union. 
In 1956—58 the share of the Soviet Union in Poland’s total foreign trade 
turnover fluctuated between 26 and 30 per cent, and its share in her 
turnover with the Socialist countries, between 45 and 50 per cent. 

In 1958 the share of the Soviet Union in Polish trade with the Social- 
ist countries amounted to 44.9 per cent (in exports — 42.8 per cent, in 
imports — 46.8 per cent), and in the total turnover — to 26.2 per cent (in 
exports — 25.0 per cent, in imports — 27.2 per cent.) 

The German Democratic Republic was in second place. It accounted 
for 19.6 per cent of Poland’s trade turnover with the Socialist countries 
and 11.5 per cent of her total turnover. In third place was Czechoslovakia 
(125 and 7.3 per cent respectively), followed by the Chinese People’s 
Republic (8.1 and 4.7 per cent), Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Roumania 
and the remaining Socialist countries. 

Over a half of the turnover with the capitalist countries in 1958 was 
with three European countries — Britain, the German Federal Republic, 
Austria — and with the United States. 

The share of the United Kingdom in Poland’s turnover with the capit- 
alist countries in 1958 amounted to 16.2 per cent, and in her total turn- 
over — 6.6 per cent. The German Federal Republic accounted for 14,8 
per cent and 6.0 per cent respectively, the United States — for 13.7 per 


cent and 5.6 per cent, and Austria — 6.7 per cent and 2.7 per cent. 


These were followed, in order, by France (4.8 and 1.9 per cent), Fin- 
land (4.4 and 1.8 per cent), Sweden (4.4 and 1.6 per cent), Italy (3.7 and 
15 per cent), Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. 

The joint share of Canada, Norway, Ireland, Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand in Poland’s turnover with the capitalist countries amounted 
in 1958 to a little over 1 per cent. 

Poland’s principal trading partners among the economically less 
_— capitalist countries are the Argentine, Brazil, Egypt and 

key. 

In 1958 the Argentine accounted for 3.8 per cent of Poland’s turnover 
with the capitalist countries and for 1.5 per cent of her total turnover. 
Brazil’s share was 3.6 and 1.5 per cent respectively, Egypt’s — 2.6 and 
10 per cent, Turkey’s — 1.9 and 0.8 per cent. These were followed by~ 
India, Pakistan, Spain, Greece, Israel, Portugal, the Sudan and Morocco. 








“The wide screen interests 
me from the point of view 
of its employment in intimate 
psychological drama, as in 
Zinneman’s A Hatful of Rain, 
for example. Not a spectacle 
but an intimate picture. The 
chance — and necessity — of 
setting a man’s personality 
and character against a wide 
background... There are great 
possibilities there. Cinema- 
scope is no longer merely 
a technical novelty, though it 
has not yet become an 
artistic medium. But I'd 
rather not philosophize for the 
present; we can take up the 
subject after my first Cinema- 
picture.” 


Jerzy Kawalerowicz 
Film Director 


“An actor can’t ‘live’ his 
part. It would disfigure him, 
and it would be unaesthetic. 
Try to visualize a person 
shedding real tears! I don’t 
want to generalize, but for 
myself, I want to keep my 
artistic passion purely intel- 
lectual and not emotional. 
I only enact emotions; I pre- 
sent them at one remove, 
without ‘living’ them. All the 
time I must be clearly 
conscious of where I am, what 
Tam listening to, of my contact 
with the other members of the 
cast. I have to feel reality; 
I must not be taken unwares 
by anything that may happen 
on the stage. I keep a distance 
between myself and the cha- 
racter I impersonate; this not 
only makes me sure of 
myself, but also enables me, 
if need be, to improvize as 
circumstances demand...” 


Gustaw Holoubek 
Actor 





ART AND SCIENCE 


THE WARSAW STAGE: 
TEATR DRAMATYCZNY 


TRICTLY speaking, the Teatr Dramatycz 

ny as such, only dates back to 1957; but 
to all intents and purposes it was founded 
two years earlier, when a new theatre was 
opened in the Palace of Culture. It was to 
serve as a theatre for the Polish Army 
House; however, the talent at its disposal 
required reinforcing, expanding and re 
organizing. At the time, a group of people 
had come together who were in revolt against 
the academicism and ossified forms prevail- 


ing in most of Poland’s theatres and those’ 


of Warsaw in particular. They took over the 
management of the theatre and are still with 
it today. * The theatre’s name and its patrons 
have changed, but the composition of the 
company, its programme policy and its art- 
istic ideals are basically the same. 

Our policy and ideals were determined 
from the outset by our opposition to the 
intellectual fashions and climate which hung 
over the theatre at the time of our establish- 
ment. Roughly speaking, we wanted a theatre 
that was anti-illusionist, intellectual, which 
would make its points through rapid insights 
and allusion, but without descending to 
excessive constructivism or the over-use of 
the spectacular. It was to be a visual and 
poetic theatre, which steered clear of psycho 
logical drama and the drama of manners and 


* Marian Meller (director), Jan Kositiski (designer), 
Ludwik René (producer), Jan Swiderski (actor 
producer), Konstanty Puzyna (critic, literary director). 
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TEATR DRAMATYCZNY 


was not afraid of combining tragedy with 
scepticism and irony, and sentiment with 
sharp grotesque and satire. Politically con- 
scious but not hidebound, our theatre was to 
be interested in major problems — political, 
moral, philosophical. Our plays were to be 
primarily contemporary: we would choose 
only those classics which could be inter- 
ureted in a manner that was ‘committed’ 
in relation to contemporary life. We would 
experiment with new forms and avant-garde 
theatre, but the deciding factor would be 
content and not playing with ‘pure’ form. 

These were the principles which moulded 
the style of acting and production of our 
theatre. We fought against literalness and 
psychologizing in acting; it was our aim to 
quicken the rhythm and tempo of our pro- 
ductions and to show all the manifold colours 
and surfaces of meaning. At the same time 
we tried to avoid going to the sort of 
doctrinaire extremes imposed by the acting 
school of Brecht. As a writer, however, 
Brecht is very close to us: his name, together 
with those of Diirrenmatt and Arthur Miller, 
can give the reader abroad the clearest in- 
dicaton of our repertoire and the direction 
of our interests. Of their plays, we have so 
far presented the following: The Good 
Woman of Sechuan (1956), Schweik (1957), 
Herr Puntila und sein Knecht Matti (1958), 
The Visit (1958), Romulus the Great (1959) 
and The Crucible (1959). Most of these plays 
were receiving their Polish premieres, and 
our production of Brecht’s Schweik was 
& world premiere. Brecht himself was very 
interested in our presentation of his play, 
though unfortunately he did not live to see 
its opening night. 

However the repertory of the Teatr Dra- 
matyczny covers a much wider field; the only 
things we have excluded from it are the so- 
called bourgeois realism of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the bedroom comedy 
and neo-Classicism in the style of Monther- 
lant or even Giraudoux. Other contemporary 
foreign plays we have presented are Alexander 
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WE ARE TOO POOR 


“Only a first-rate cinema 
industry can produce ‘average’ 
films. One must have highly- 
skilled experts and plenty of 
money to shoot pure enter- 
tainment. I don’t think we can 
afford that. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, we are so poor we 
are doomed to make ambitious 
films. Films with a message, 
films which try to convey the 
true meaning of our times, 
our life, our strange destiny — 
these alone can arouse the 
interest of world opinion. And 
so far these are the ones 
which have brought us 
financial and moral profit.” 


Tadeusz Konwicki 
Writer 


DEATH OF JULIAN MAKOWSKI 


A prominent expert in in- 
ternational law, Professor Ju- 
lian Makowski, died in War- 
saw in October. He was born 
in 187% and _ studied law, 
economics and politics at the 
Universities of Cracow, War- 
saw, Antwerp and Paris. 


Between the wars Mako- 
wski was professor and rector 
cf the Warsaw School of Com- 
merce; he also lectured at the 
Academy of International Law 
at The Hague. After the sec- 
ond world war he continued 
his academic work and taught 
at the Warsaw School of 
Foreign Service. 


An exhibition of works by 
Polish painters, graphic ar- 
tists and sculptors has been 
held at Catania (Sicily). It 
was the counterpart of an 
exhibition of works by Sicilian 
artists organized in Warsaw 
a few months ago. 








ORGAN CONCERTS 


Professor Bronisiaw Rut- 
kowski, of Cracow, Poland’s 
finest organ virtuoso, has had 
remarkable successes during 
guest performances in Jugo- 
slavia and Italy. He has been 
invited to revisit these two 
countries later this year. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


The Warsaw Academy of 
Fine Arts has exhibited the 
500 books — fine editions of 
reproductions of Italian paint- 
ing from various periods — 
presented to it by the Italian 
Embassy. 

In November 1959 the Polish 
Academy of Sciences organiz- 
ed an exhibition of Scandina- 
vian scientific books and 
periodicals, containing 3,000 
items published in the past 
two years and covering 
practically every field of 
science. Similar exhibitions of 
Polish scientific publications 
are to be held in the Scan- 
dinavian countries in 1960. 


KOTORSKI IN GERMANY AND 
FRANCE 


The two-day Festival. of 
Contemporary European Avant- 
garde Music at Donau- 
eschingen included works by 
Polish composers. The Deman 
Musical ensemble from Paris 
played Wilodzimierz Kotofski’s 
Chamber Music. The  per- 
formance was recorded and 
later repeated at a concert in 
Diisseldorf. The work is also 
to be given in Paris in March. 


AMERICAN ART EXPERT VISITS 
POLAND 


Dr Peter Pelz, custodian of 
the New York Museum of 
Modern Art, has recently 
visited Poland to discuss the 
arrangements in connection 
with the Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Polish Art to be 
held in New York in April. 


ART AND SCIENCE 





Vyshnievsky’s Optimisticheskaya 


tragedia 
(1955), Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett’s 
The Diary of Anne Frank (1957), Anouilh’s 


Antigone (1958), Christopher Fry’s The 
Lady’s Not for Burning (1958) and Ray 
Lawler’s The Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll (1959). The opening of a second, smaller 
theatre, the Sala Préb (Rehearsal Room) 
enabled us also to put on lIonesco’s The 
Chairs (1957). Apart from Ionesco we have 
also introduced plays by two Polish avant- 
garde writers of the inter-war period, which 
deal with interesting philosophical prob- 
lems — Iwone ksiezniczke Burgunda (Yvonne, 
Duchess of Burgundy) by Witold Gombro- 
wicz, produced in 1957, and W malym 
dworku (In a Small Country House) and 
Wariat i Zakonnica (The Lunatic and the 
Nun) by Stanislaw Ignacy Witkiewicz (1959). 

Polish contemporary plays present ws 
with our biggest problems: those we have 


‘played have helped to form the theatre's 


style no less that Brecht and Diirrenmatt. In 
addition to the avant-garde plays already 
mentioned we have given the premieres of 
Maciej Stomczyriski’s Samotno§gé (Loneliness), 
in 1956, Jerzy Broszkiewicz’s Imiona Wladzy 
(The Names of Power), in 1957, and Slawo- 
mir Mrozek’s Policjanci (The Policemen) in 
1958. These are all plays by young writers, 
striking in form and dealing with complex 
and acute political problems. Theatre-goers 
may already be familiar with the Broszkie 
wicz and the Mrozek. We are looking for 
other plays by Polish authors with a content 
and style which would meet our require 
ments. Despite the difficulties we are still 
optimistic. 

The Teatr Dramatyczny also — although 
more rarely — draws upon the classics. Our 
preference is for the Elizabethan or Romanti¢ 
drama and plays in the commedia dell’arte 
tradition. The theatre opened with a pre 
duction of Stefan Wyspiariski’s Wesele (The 
Wedding) which we played as a tragic satire 
on the Polish revolutionary mania and the 
nation’s age-old disillusionment. In 1956, in 
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BE THYSELF 


a production of Romeo and Juliet, we tried 
to deal with some of the emotional conflicts 
of youth today. We have also put on Victor 
Hugo’s Ruy Blas and two Eighteenth Cen- 
tury comedies — Jan Potocki’s Parady 
(Parades), produced in 1958 and presented 
this year at the Théatre des Nations, and 
Gozzi’s Turandot (1959). We have been 
planning for some time to produce Faust and 
Troilus and Cressida. In 1960. we shall con- 
fine ourselves, as far as the classics are con- 
cerned, to Macbeth and The Birds of Aristo- 
phanes. 

It is difficult to be altogether precise 
about our plans for the current season. At 
the moment -we. are rehearsing Sarte’s Le 
Diable et le Bon Dieu; we shall probably put 
on our third Diirrenmatt — Ein Engel kommt 
nach Babylon. But what matters most is that 
we already have our own artistic style and 
our-own public, which knows what to ex- 
pect from us and remains loyal to us. For 
the rest — time will tell. 


Konstanty Puzyna 


BE THYSELF 


N November some one hundred young 
4 poets from all over Poland gathered in 
Poznan for three days to talk about poetry, 
tecite their own verses and, last but not 
least, become acquainted with each other. 
The occasion was the 3rd Festival of Young 
Poets, popularly known as the Poets’ 
November. 

It is worth adding that on the third day 
the participants went to various towns of 
the Poznahi Voivodship to present their 
poetry to local audiences. 

The Jury of the Festival posthumously 
awarded the annual prize of 4,000 zlotys to 
Andrzej Bursa, a’ young poet who died 
fagically two years ago, and made further 








ON FAULKNER 


“ct is the 
consistency of his vision of 
the world that is most fasci- 
nating... It is a mark of the 
great artist. Faulkner’s obses- 
sion is with man’s loneliness 
among men, though not in 
the world. His hero is at bay, 
he must perish as a victim of 
certain social and moral sy- 
stems, Faulkner seems not to 
accuse the social contract 
which keeps the individual 
enmeshed; at any rate he does 
not accuse it by confronting 
it with some other contract 
or some ideal state. Faulkner 
knows that every society has 
its own superstitions and 
prejudices, and that they are 
80 strong that they determine 
the tndividual’s position even 
in his own -eyes, against his 
own opinion. In spite of Faulk- 
ner’s epic objectivism, his 
moral judgement on the 
events which he creates 
leaves no room for doubts. 
This cruel and ruthless writer 
is no less a humanist than, 
for instance, St. Exupery, who 
belongs to the family of 19th 
century prophets and promo- 
ters of good. Faulkner, like 
Camus, has not, and cannot 
have, his faith in man and 
in’ mankind. Rilke said of 
Romain Rolland that his writ- 
ing was a sort of charitable 
activity. I think that in 
comparison with the literature 
of our times, at least that 
literature which wants to 
speak the truth about contem- 
porary man, much of what 
was written in the last cen- 
tury (the borderline being 
marked by World War I!) 
now seems to be just such a 
charitable activity. True liter- 
ature does not flatter, it 
debunks and unmasks.” 


Mieczystaw Jastrun 
in “Nowa Kultura” 
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THE AUTHOR'S TASKS 


“The task of the author is 
something more than to give 
direct expression to events 
happening before his eyes. 
Something more even if he 
describes such events. In fact, 
whatever epoch the author 
approaches — be it the past, 
the present, or the imagined 

— if he is a true 
a writer by calling, 


“A few days ago, at the 
namesday party at Maria 
Dabrowska’s, a good many 
people had already arrived 
when the door bell rang again, 


Antoni Stonimski in his speech 
at the evening devoted to 
Maria Dabrowska on the oc- 
casion of her 70th birthday. 
He told it to emphasize that 
age is a very relative concept: 
not so long ago a beard was 
a token of the age of dis- 
cretion. “I believe in the 
youth of Maria Dabrowska. 
I think that the most impor- 
tant proof of the youth of an 
author is his or her participa- 
tion in present-day life. With 
the full force of her great art 
as a writer, Maria Dabrowska 
is linked with the present 
generation.” 

“Nowa Kultura” 
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awards to four poets for their first volume 
So much for the organizational side of th 


I stick to simple journalistic prose. , 
Many people before me have voice). 
doubts whether public debates on poet 
have ever benefited anybody. Should w 
look to the experience of young Polish poes 
during the early fifties, the answer woul 
be no. Of discussion, even very shan 
discussion, there was more than an abub 
dance, of good poetry — a painful dearth. 


paths of Euterpe and Erato succumb very 
easily to influence. Lack of experience, both 
general and artistic, lays them open 
various temptations. Before they learn t 
master the lyre, they frequently sec 
inspiration in the works of their elde 
brothers in art. They strum the strings i 
their manner and play — very often alas - 
similar melodies. Or sometimes, on the 
contrary, they fling away the lyre and see& 
with shrill penny-whistles to outplay thei 
predecessors, sitting in severe judgement 
on the world around them. 

That is perhaps why Artur Miedzyrzecki, 
poetry editor of the weekly Nowa Kultum 
and himself a poet of the middle generation, 
devoted so much of his inaugural address 
the relation between tradition and the avant} 
garde, continuation and innovation. He}; 
warned his younger colleagues against “to 
violent a discovery” of what the gre# 
19th century Polish poet, Norwid, described 
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BE THYSELF 


as the “flower of novelty”. Nobody, said 
Miedzyrzecki, begins from scratch. All artists 
H have to traverse the history of art in their 
own work. The problems of the Cracow 
avant-garde of the twenties — to which much 
notice is being paid these days — were no 
more than a search for new forms of ex- 
pression: The poetics of this movement 
however belong already to history. But what 
never becomes outdated is the constant 
search for new layers of artistic sensibility 
and new ways of transforming human con- 
giousness. There can be no modern poetry 
without a good knowledge of tradition, since 
itis impossible to overcome tradition without 
mowing it. Otherwise one unconsciously 
walks already trodden paths and discovers 
afresh things that have long been known. 

The gist of Miedzyrzecki’s argument could 
be summed up by the well-known quotation 
from T. S. Eliot: 

“Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 

And time future contained in time past.” 

In short, Miedzyrzecki advocated a 
creative continuation of tradition. ail 

A different approach was tentatively 
suggested by Zbigniew Bienkowski, poetry 
editor of the monthly Twérczosé, a poet of 
the middle generation, who posed two 
is it possible to combine 
tradition and ‘modernism’ in one programme 
of poetics and thus wed two really jux- 
taposed viewpoints? (2) Does not innovation 
consist in rejecting traditions? He did not 
however supply his own definition of 
‘modernism’ — perhaps in the hope that the 
young poets themselves would attempt to 


provide one during the discussion. w 


The young — contrary to his expect- 
ations — did not concern themselves with 
the definition of ‘modernism’, the réle of 
the avant-garde or the sense of innovation, 
but preferred to talk about different names 
in the poetic tradition which for individual 
tfeasons suited their fancy. They spoke about 
the need for choosing a ‘patron’, as the 
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BOOK FAIRS 


Nine hundred of the latest 
publications in the fields of 
science, technology, belles let- 
tres and children’s books, as 
well as many albums of re- 
productions were exhibited by 
Ars Polona, a Polish foreign 
trade enterprise specializing in 
books, art, recorded music 
etc., at the latest annual In- 
ternational Book Fair at 
Frankfurt am Main. Business 
on a considerable scale was 
concluded with such West 
German firms as Assimil, Con- 
timex, Peter Raue, who have 
displayed a lively interest in 
Polish classical and contem- 
porary literature. Polish scien- 
tific publications, children’s 
books (in foreign languages) 
and albums of reproductions 
aroused the greatest interest. 

Many buyers were interest- 
ed in Polish publications on 
the Nazi occupation, exhibited 
for the first time. Such books 
as Powstanie Warszawskie 
(The Warsaw Rising) and Gdy- 
by Hitler zwyciezyt (Had Hit- 
ler Won) caused something 
of a sensation. 

For the fourth time Poland 
has taken part in the Inter- 
national Book Fair in Belgra- 
de. All the Polish books 
exhibited, (700 titles) were 
bought, by such Jugoslav 
publishers and booksellers as 
Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Pros- 
veta and Muzicka WNaklada. 
Recorded courses in foreign 
languages, prepared by the 
Polish publishing house Wie- 
dza Powszechna, were among 
the items in greatest demand. 


CHINESE PLAY IN WARSAW 


The Polish premiere of The 
Storm, a play by the Chinese 
author Ts’ao Yu, took place 
in October at the Teatr Kla- 
syczny in Warsaw. 

The play has been staged 
with success in Japan, in the 
Soviet Union and in Western 
Europe. 





TECHNOLOGY AND HUMANISM 


“At the root of the dilem- 
ma, technology versus human- 
ism, rests an error (and a 
sin) born of confusion of aims 
and of a misconception of 
the purpose technology is to 
serve. Is it to serve at all? Or 
ts # to command? Another 
error, still more fundamental, 
arises out of indifference to 
the ever-topical question: 
What is Man? In spite of the 
pessimistic picture painted be- 
fore my eyes by the strife 
between humanism and tech- 
nology, I believe that the 
ideas which are working for 
@ moral rebirth of mankind 
will bear fruit in the form of 
an adequate answer to that 
poser. I believe that techno- 
logy, which was born of hu- 
manism, will revert to hu- 
manism; thus it will become 
part of the values that are 
subservient to Man, a creature 
who is guided equally by 
reason and good will. And will 
that strives for good is always 
born of charity.” 


Jerzy Zawieyski 
in “Zycie Literackie”’ 


JEWISH THEATRE VISITS ISRAEL 


After its successful guest 
performances in France and 
Belgium (1956 and 1958 re- 
spectively) and in London, Am- 
sterdam and Berlin (1957) the 
State Jewish Theatre has been 
touring Israel. The first per- 
formance was given at Haifa 
(The Trees Die on Their Feet 
by Alejandro Casona). Other 
productions given were Sen- 
der Blank by Sholem Alei- 
chem, Professor Mamlock, by 
Friedrich Wolf, Mirele Efros 
by Jakub Gordin (on the an- 
niversary of the death of 
Esther Rachel Kamifska, after 
whom the theatre is named), 
and the popular comedy 


Metlech Freilech by Jakub 
Preger. 
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crucial problem in one’s attitude to tradition, 
It was admitted at the same time that 
was dangerous to select from tradition solely 
the period of the Cracow avant-garde; this 
tendency carried with it the danger — already 
visible — of formal, stylistic borrowing. The 
Cracow avant-garde was led by Tadeusz 
Peiper, a poet, critic and thinker, who 
propounded a theory in accordance with 
which lyrics were concerned merely with 
artistry, with problems of vocabulary and 
style. The creative ethos was confined to the 
poet’s relation to his medium. 


On the second day the young poets wer 
addressed by Julian Przybo§, poetry editor 
of the weekly Przeglqad Kulturalny, one of 
the founders of the Cracow avant-garde 


and himself a poet valued highly both for} 


his originality and inventiveness as well a 
his work as a theoretician. Poetry, said 
Przybos, started with a gnawing inne 
anxiety. Naturally, the weight of tradition 
was felt, particularly by young poets, but 
one had always to begin with one’s own idea 
of poetry. It was necessary to search fo 
“what one had in one’s own belly”; it was 
necessary to ask, what is my idea? To begin 


one’s road to poetry with a choice from the} 


heritage was ordinary eclecticism. One should 
look for one’s ‘patron’ only when one already 
had a distinct artistic personality. © 

“What should be the task of modem 
poetry?” asked Przybos, and he replied: 
“Emotional and intellectual interpretation 
of the: most recent manifestations of life’ 
It was necessary to take from reality the 
most crucial things in it, what was least 
obscured by appearances. 

Speaking about the avant-garde of the 
twenties, Przybos stressed that it wa 
optimistic and professed a faith in beauly 
as capable of transforming the world. This 
was an idea which could be very well taken 
up in the era of cosmic flights. 

But instead, what was characteristic o 
young Polish poets since 1956? That they 
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porrowed their subjects from what was 
described by some in the West as “H-bomb 
art”. The poems of the ‘disillusioned’, often 
yoicing strong moral protest, unfortunately 
lacked intellectual and ideological justific- 
ation. 

Turning to art in general, Przybos began 
to consider what an artist should aim at? 
His task, he maintained, was to perfect his 
vision until absolute purity, distilled 
excellence was attained. Such a definition 
involved a preoccupation with form. Thomas 
Mann once said, Przybos reminded us, that 
only a poor craftsmen thought that a creative 
artist could afford to feel. That was a para- 
doxical way of stressing the importance of 
form. He also mentioned Heine’s saying 
that the first man who called a girl a flower 
was a true poet, but those who repeated this 
metaphor after him were not. 

Expounding his views on the subject, 
PrzyboS added that “words should follow 
upon words in such a manner that they 
should be surprised by each other.” 

The work of young poets of today, in its 
sttiving after simplicity, is becoming more 
and more like prose. But it was dangerous 
to woo simplicity. 

These remarks were provoked by those 
young poets who declared themselves for 
a poetry of the ‘verifiable concrete’ and of 
Maximum condensation of content, some- 
times humorously described as “laconic 
speech”. This part of the younger generation, 
Which could be called the ‘angry young 
poets’, is preoccupied with the moral 
problems of today, since — as one of its 
tepresentatives said — “only what can be 
experienced is of any consequence”. The 
young engaged in this kind of poetry can be 
tegarded as ‘committed’ poets; they want 
fo know the reality around them, and to 
know it — they say — you have to participate 
in it. 

Naturally, a two days’ 
tather a talk between the poets of the older, 


discussion, = 4 ie 
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THE AUTUMN WIND 


This is the title of a new 
screenplay by Jerzy Stefan 
Stawifiski, the author of 
several screenplays on which 
Polish films have been based, 
among them Kanal, Eroica, 
and Assassination. The Autumn 
Wind will probably be co- 
directed by Stawifski himself 
and Hubert Drapella. : 


WIDE SCREEN AT WARSAW 
STEEL WORKS 


The screen in the newly- 
opened cinema at the “War- 
szawa” Steel Works is eleven 
metres long, longer than those 
at the “Slask” and “Pod Ko- 
puta”, the two other cine- 
mascope theatres in Warsaw. 
The “Warszawa” houses an 
audience of six hundred, 


POLISH CINEMA-GOERS 


“The Polish cinema-goer, 
who has been able to see 
practically all the best of 
world cinema produced during 
the last few years, has grown 
up and matured, More than 
that: he has learned to like 
Polish films. And no wonder. 
Our cinematographers have 
presented him with better and 
better pictures, their content 
more and more striking. 
Sometimes, these films have 
contained things that were 


.controversial or disturbing — 


so much the better. An adult 
audience can no longer be fed 
with pills, made up at the 
chemist‘s according to a pre- 
scription. They smack of me- 
dicine and have to be taken 


_ with water.” 


Antoni Bohdziewicz 
Film Director 
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MEMORIES OF A TRAGEDY 


Autumn 1939 in Cracow, du- 
Ting the first months of the 
German occupation. In the 
atmosphere of tension and 
suspense, Obersturmbannflhrer 
Miller sent word to Professor 
Tadeusz Lehr-Splawifiski, then 
Rector of the Jagiellonian 
University, that he would give 
a lecture on November 6 at 
the University Hall on the 
timely topic of the Third 
Reich’s attitude towards Pol- 
ish learning. 

The professors, tricked into 
thinking they would learn 
something that would assist 
them in making plans for the 
immediate future, appeared to 
@ man at the appointed place. 
The Obersturmbannftihrer ar- 
rived exactly on time and 
began his address. It was 
short and clear, 

The speaker condemned the 
anti-German feelings of Cra- 
cow’s academic circles and 
launched an attack on their 
attempts to begin courses at 
the University “ohne uns zu 
fragen’”’. In the name of the 
Gestapo he promised from 
then on to give those assem- 
bled time enough to think 
over and repent their “guilt 
towards the German state and 
people.” 

At the same time the Uni- 
versity building was tightly 
cordoned off by German pol- 
ice, and a number of canvas- 
covered trucks drew up in 
mearby Golebia Street. 

“You are arrested, all of 
you”, the astounded profes- 
sors were told. “Those who 
try to resist will be shot.” 

The arrested scholars were 
ordered to leave the building; 
only the women were relea- 
sed. The Rector was detailed 
to march at the head of this 
sad procession, 

At once, in the University 
corridors, Nazi methods of 


treating prisoners were ap- 
plied, The first to be brutally 
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and younger generations, could not result 
in any direct, practical conclusions. These 
are — as I have mentioned before - 
impossible. But the exchange of view 
nevertheless helped many a young poet in 
formulating a more analytical, more defined 
attitude towards his own work. If it accom. 
plished that it accomplished a great deal 
Nothing more could be expected. The rest has 
to be left, to quote Baudelaire, to “the future, 
the eternal corrector”. 


There is no doubt that this year’s Poet's 
November organised by “Wierzbak”, a group 
of young poets in Poznan, and a student 
weekly Od Nowa, was an interesting event. 
It reflected the growing interest of youth in 
poetry. 

It is worth adding in this context that 
since the war as many as 800 volumes of 
poetry have appeared in Poland. In 1958 
alone twenty first volumes of verse — their 
formal standard in some cases surprisingly 
high — saw the light of day. The number 
of young poets now exceeds three hundred. 
The total number of poets in Poland - 
together with those who have not ye 
published their first volume — has reached 
the almost astronomical figure of 800. Some 
500 of them belong to the Polish Writers 
Union. A bowl of poetry has broken over 
Poland! 

It was really moving to see the twenty- 
odd young poets who took part in the One 
Poem Tournament on the evening of the 
second day. We listened to their poems and 
were just as excited as the authors. It was 
a most satisfactory affair. We were offered 
not only black coffee and cakes, but also - 
wine. Behind this was the hand — and what 
is more important — the purse of the Cultural 
Department of the Poznafi Municipal Cound 
and of the Ministry of Culture; both these 
institutions also covered — more power t 
their elbow! — the costs of transport, board 
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ART AND THE PUBLIC 


and lodgings for all the young poets, whose 


pockets although perhaps silver-lined never 


contain any negotiable silver. 


Krzysztof Klinger 


ART AND THE PUBLIC 


EFORE the war, between 1924 and 1931 

(we have no figures for later years), the 
number of art exhibitions held annually 
over the whole of the country was about 
140. The number depended directly upon the 
general economic situation, and this produced 
violent fluctuations. In 1927, for example, 
there were 145 exhibitions; in the following 
year the number fell to 30; two years later 
it soared again to 167. 


After the war the number of exhibitions 
did not rise at once. In 1949 and 1950 there 
were barely 50; in the following year the 
number doubled; in 1953 it reached the pre- 
war average. A significant increase took 
place only in the years 1955-57. Since then 
about 350 exhibitions of painting, sculptu- 
te and graphic art have taken place each 
year. This does not include exhibitions of 
photographs or applied art, or travelling 
exhibitons from abroad. It is worth remark- 
ing that in the past few years one-man shows 
have accounted for two-thirds of the total 
number of exhibitions. National shows have 
also played an important part, either in 
particular fields — such as poster art or book 
illustration — or of a more general kind, 
wich as the Young Artists’ Exhibition at 
Sopot or the March Salon at Zakopane. On 
the other hand the part played by collective 
@thibitions organized by local groups within 
the Artists’ Union has decreased. The 
general aim behind exhibitions in recent 
years has been to put before the public the 
work both of a variety of individual artists 
and of the trends which are now developing 
in Polish art. 
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struck in the face was Profes- 
sor Kowalski. A moment later 
Professor Chrzanowski recei- 
ved the same treatment, for 
failing to stand in line imme- 
diately on receiving an order. 

Blow upon blow fell on 
the scholars’ grey heads. They 
were pushed on without mer- 
cy, taken by the scruff of 
the neck and driven down 
the stairs. Such was the Ober- 
sturmbannfiihrer’s explanation 
of the attitude of the Third 
Reich towards Polish learning. 

The teaching staff of the 
Mining Academy, who hap- 
pened to be in the same buil- 
ding at the time, were arrest- 
ed together with their Uni- 
versity colleagues. 

When the prisoners arrived 
at the concentration camp 
in Sachsenhausen, it was bit- 
terly cold. But they received 
no overcoats, and the thread- 
bare prison uniforms they 
had to wear gave little pro- 
tection during endless roll- 
calls and musters in the open 
air. Within a few weeks thir- 
teen prominent Cracow schol- 
ars died. 

On February 8th, 1940, un- 
der the pressure of world 
opinion, a group of scholars — 
all of them over forty years 
of age — were released, Se- 
veral of them died soon after- 
wards as a result of diseases 
contracted in the camp. 


Echo Krakowa 


DEATH OF A MATHEMATICIAN 


Professor Mieczysiaw Bier- 
nacki, an outstanding Polish 
mathematician, died in Lublin 
in November. He was one of 
the founders of the Curie- 
Skiodowska University and 
head of its Department of 
Mathematics. 

Professor Biernacki was 
well-known both at home and 
abroad as a specialist in the 
field of analytical functions. 








CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


This academic year, the 
Catholic University in Lublin 
has a staff of 225, of whom 
53 are senior and 172 junior 
members... To that number 
must be added the 35 librar- 
fans who hold academic 
degrees. 


WAR DOCUMENTARY 


A new documentary  re- 
cently produced by the 
Amateur Film Club in Byd- 
goszcz is entitled It Began in 
Bydgoszcz. It includes authent- 
ie shots of the occupation of 
Bydgoszcz by Nazi troops in 
September 1939, as well as 
mass arrests and executions. 


Under recently-concluded 
agreements, the Federal Ger- 
man Republic, Holland and 
the United Arab Republic 
have bought Night Train, 
while The Ashes and the 
Diamond, Eve Wants to Sleep 
and Assassination have been 
sold to Peru, Bolivia and 
Equador. Negotiations are now 
under way concerning the 
sale of Night Train to Latin 
America. 


CAFé WITH A LEGEND 


A café has been opened in 
the Old City in Lublin, in 
a house near the former 
Crown Tribunal, which once 
housed a tavern frequented 
by litigants, witnesses and 
other people attending the 
tribunal sittings. To com- 
memorate a legend connected 
with one of the sentences, 
when the devil was said to 
have given a fairer judgement 
than the judge, the café has 
been named “The Devil's 
Hand.” 
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But the greatest achievement of ex- 
hibitions since the war is not to be measured 
in the number that have been held. It is to 
be seen rather in the attendance figures, 
The growth of interest in the visual arts has 
been so remarkable that the average 
attendance at exhibitions in the voivodship 
towns now considerably exceeds that in the 
capital before the war. A concrete illustration 
are the following attendance figures for 
exhibitions under the same title held before 
and after the war at the same venue in 
Warsaw: 


The Work of Piotr Michatowski 


(1800-55) 
Year Average Daily Total 
Attendance Attendance 
1934 119 3,084 
1956 1,268 34,224 
100 Years of Belgian Art 
(19th. and 20th centuries) 
Year Average Daily Total 
Attendance Attendance 
1934 271 6,495 
1957 1,484 43,440 


More detailed research shows that 
traditional and modern art have their own 
distinct publics, but the latter is steadily 
increasing in popularity. One of the best 
attended of recent exhibitions, for example, 
was. that of the sculpture of Henry Moore 
held in Warsaw last October. Preliminary 
research into the nature of the public which 
attends: exhibitions shows that the majority 
consists of people with a high school @ 
university education. Yet those who left 
school at fourteen make up a considerable 
percentage of visitors to the National 
Museum. 


A. W. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





No End to the Night 


Czarny Potok [The Black Torrent]. 
by Leopold Buczkowski. P.I.W. 
Warszawa, 1959. 296 pp. 


The Black Torrent was first pub- 
lished in 1954, but it was written 
several years earlier. Its author could 
not have known the works of 
Butor or Robbe-Grillet, nevertheless 
he created the Polish equivalent of 
the French ‘anti-novel’. His work 
departs radically from all the accept- 
ed literary conventions. Unique of 
its type, it is original to the point 
of artistic barbarism. But this 
originality, which is one of construc- 
tion and of a style completely anti- 
literary, created solely out of the 
material of everyday is not 
the result of a preconceived pro- 
gramme. The work draws its origin- 
ality from its subject. 


The action of Buczkowski’s book 
takes place in a region with a 
mixed population, inhabited by Poles, 
Ukrainians and Jews. When the 
German Army invaded this territory 
in 1941 the Nazis set about a thor- 
oughgoing extermination of the Pol- 
ish and Jewish population. The 

s found support among 
Ukrainian chauvinists, who proved 
apt pupils of their SS guardians and 
protectors. 


This was not even a ‘time of con- 
tempt’, it was a time of ex- 
termination. There was only one 
choice: death, or escape to the 

ts or mountains. But on the 
track of the refugees followed 
units of the SS and the Ukrainian 
Hilfspolizei. Villages which gave 
shelter to refugees were burnt down 
and the villagers were either shot 
or perished under the falling roofs 
of their blazing houses. Mass execu- 
tions became a daily event. Each 
day too there were relentless, sys- 





tematic man-hunts carried out with 
an appalling precision of organiza- 
tion. 

Then the fight started. Poles and 
Jews, not deceived by the Ukrai- 
nian Fascist propaganda, together 
with Soviet guerillas, began to or- 
ganize a resistance movement. Now 
there was shooting from both sides. 
Now the refugees could count on 
the help and care of armed partisan 
units. 


It was in such a unit that the 
author of The Black Torrent found 
himself. He gathered the material 
for his novel during skirmishes in 
the field, in dangerous, subversive 
activities, in partisan bivouacs, in 
his meetings with people on the run 
in an inexorable, merciless chase. 
All that he then experienced, saw, 
heard and thought upon he has 
sealed in his book in the great, 
chaotic and terrifying monologue of 
Heindl, the hero. 


“There was no end to the road 
and the night. It was almost dawn 
before he dragged himself through 
the sludge to Tréjnég and, feeling 
around one of the cottages, he found 
the window and knocked on it. He 
felt the pane against his hot fore- 
head and said: 


“‘Open up, don’t be afraid. Open 
up; there’s nothing to hesitate about. 
Or you may be sorry afterwards; 
you’re behaving as though you’ve 
no idea what’s been happening’.” 


These are the opening sentences 
of The Black Torrent. And _ then 
Heindl’s story starts to emerge. It 
tears its way out, in chaos and 
confusion, it returns time and again 
to the same theme, and then digres- 
ses, losing its thread in relating 
other people’s experiences, becoming 
involved in apparently unimportant 
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side issues. It is a terrible story. — 
the confession of a man almost de- 
mented with anguish. He has behind 
him an endless road and an endless 
night, hardship beyond human en- 
durance, battle and terror, the tor- 
ture of hunger, of sleeplessness and 
homelessness and — even more appall- 
ing than all this — helplessness in 
face of the suffering of others. Now 
he has before him a few hours of 
peace, a few hours under a roof, 
in a warm room — and he tells his 
story. Tells his story? He writhes 
amid an avalanche of images, mem- 
ories, recollections. He talks and 
screams through the darkness of 
what he has seen and experienced 
in the hell of human cruelty and 
human suffering. 


What appears to be the chaotic 


Heindl has to tell his story in this 
way: fragmentarily, feverishly, hur- 
riedly, losing and muddling the 
thread, returning with obsessive 
stubbornness to the things which tor- 
ment and torture him. Heindl has 
to see the world as a terrifying 
nightmare of cruelty, torture, fear 
and merciless conflict. It would of 
course have been possible, in spite 
of everything, to present Heindl’s 
story in a more classic form. But 
somebody had to make sure that 
the verbatim record of Heindl’s story 
should not be lost. 


Buczkowski undertook to do this 
and he has done it at the price of 
sacrificing what is popularly called 
“the beauty” of a work, its “har- 
mony”. 

Can The Black Torrent therefore 
be regarded as one of those literary 
experiments which set themselves 
the utopian aim of capturing ‘real 
life’ in art, of creating an artistic 
language in strict conformity with 
concrete reality? Fortunately — for- 
tunately for both the book and its 
author — Buczkowski’s work does 
not fit into such a conception of 
literature. An artist who does not 
try to avoid the conception of creative 
work as a moral obligation can- 
not mythologize ‘real life’; he must 





express concrete reality, in a form 
which lies close to it. Buczkowski 
is such an artist. 


He writes of the historical reality 
created by Fascism. or, to put it 
more precisely, he writes of the fate 
of people belonging to a nation con- 
demned by Fascism to extermina- 
tion. But The Black Torrent is not 
only a_ collection of fictionalized 
episodes from the martyrology of 
the Polish Jews. A description of 
the tragedy of a persecuted, fight- 
ing people, it is at the same time 
a collection of material testifying to 
the character of Fascism. 


Buczkowski is above all a psycho 
logist and a moralist; that is why, 
although he has managed to perceive 
and define the politico-social and 
economic aspect of the Nazi com- 
paign against the Jews, it is the 
moral aspect that he stresses; Fas- 
cism is active, organized evil. It is 
an evil, dangerous not only in its 
direct action, but also as a source 
of moral infection poisoning even 
its victims. As the priest in the 
story, Father Bariczycki, says to the 
provocateur Warwara, who is in the 
service of the Ukrainian Hilfspolizei: 
“Wolves don’t breed; they grow from 
human beings. There are such fiends, 
that whole villages of many people 
change into wolves and attack Jews. 
At dawn they return home with 
their booty — the possessions of 
their victims”. 


Evil calls to evil, setiing free and 
calling into action all its potential 
energy as it exists in human na- 
ture. With the merciless clarity of 
a born realist Buczkowski tracks 
down the syptoms of the poisonous 
infection of moral derangement even 
in those who have taken up arms 
to fight against the Occupant. He 
tracks down, but at the same time 
he establishes responsibility. 


Is it easy in an atmosphere of 
unceasing, merciless conflict to main- 
tain a moral balance, a_ healthy 
mode of thought and feeling? How 
is it possible to defend oneself 
against a sensation of being complete 
ly outside the normal orbit of life, 
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wainst a sensation of completely 
tagic loneliness? “I found myself 
overcome with despair, I felt 
gut inside my worn-out body”, 
sys Heindl at one point. The tor- 

body calls out for peace, 
for safety. But for those 
by the Gestapo there is no 
and no safety. And this sen- 

changes to one of rage, to 
a dull, orgettable hatred of the 
whole human race. Thus opens the 
wad leading to :nadness or suicide, 
o@ perhaps to betrayal or banditry. 
Those who are not broken become 


E 


il 


‘At one moment Heindl speaks of 
the way of murder and the way of 
ftuth. The choice between these two 
ways is the central point of discus- 
tion in the book. The struggle is not 
ly against the physical violence of 
Fascism; there is another struggle — 
fo retain the dignity and integrity 
df man. And this is the hardest con- 
all, for it is a fight not only 
an outside enemy but with 
hich lies in each of us, so that 
become like him. Few of 
heroes emerge victorious from 

fight, although among those 
do are Father Bariczyski, Chaim 

Szerocki: the Catholic priest, 
Jewish intellectual and the Pol- 
worker. What is it that unites 
people? It is a feeling that 
wil must be fought, a sense of res- 
pect for their own and other people’s 
humanity. 


BRERSESS FSR 
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But even these, the best, live in 
aclosed circle of objects and affairs. 
unceasing menace and the con- 
sant fight with the enemy absorb 
tem almost completely. They find 
muipport only in their unity with 
their threatened and fighting com- 
fanions. Their thoughts. rarely reach 
wt beyond their’ immediate environ- 
ment and the issues of the moment. 
Once there is a mention of the 
Battle of Stalingrad; sometimes, as, 
for instance, Father Baficzycki in his 


THE NIGHT 
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talk with the Gestapo agent Gail, or 
Heindl in conversation with Wasko- 
pyski, they are forced to draw on 
their deepest reserves of thought, to 
search for the most fundamental 
proofs of their belief. Under the 
pressure of Nag terror even they 
are wholly engaged by one thought 
alone: the fight. The stamp of these 
inhuman times is to be seen on each 
of them. 


Heindl is aware of this. His great 
discussion with Waskopyski is one 
of the most profound psychological 
scenes of the book. Heindl is trying 
to convince not only his friend but 
also himself, for he understands that 
anti-Fascism may become, as in the 
case of Waskopyski, Fascism @ re- 
bours, the straight-forward and al- 
most automatic reaction of the threat- 
ened and the persecuted. In sketch- 





.ing this drama Buczkowski proved 


that he had no wish to create leg- 
ends or to idealize the partisans 
whom he has presented in The Black 
Torrent; he is out to see that the 
truth about these people and their 
struggle shall not be lost. He wants 
us to remember. 


But why should we remember? 

“To the murderers of Bariczycki, 
the murderers of Chuny’s children, 
nothing is left. They will never find 
a place to hide, for them there will 
be no home”, says Heindl to Was- 
kopyski. Yes, we have rebuilt our 
home. And the murderers? It is 
true that they have not found a home 
for themselves, but they have 
found a barrack-room. And that is 
why we must remember, why. we 
have no right to forget. That is why 
we cannot shut the door when 
Heindl knocks at our window and 
breaks the warm, sleepy silence of 
our home with his call: 


“Open up, don’t be afraid. Open 
up, there’s nothing to hesitate about. 
Or you may be sorry afterwards; 
you’re behaving as though you’ve no 
idea what’s been happening.” 


These words must be 
throughout the world. 


heard 


Stefan Lichatski 





A Writer Apart 


Ciemnosé i Swiatlo [Darkness and 
Light]. By Korne] Filipowicz. Wy- 
_dawnictwo Literackie. Krakdéw, 
1959. 159 pp. 


La critique est aisée mais Vart est 
difficile, say the French. This is one 
of those incontrovertible truths, but 
criticism can nevertheless be exceed- 
ingly difficult at times. Particularly 
in cases where its object lies some- 
how or other outside the main cur- 
rent of contemporary aesthetics. Then 
the critic must be wary: he must 
avoid facile terms and descriptions 
and formulate his judgements with 
care; the well-worn clichés and ready- 


labels offered at seasonal. 


sales on the literary exchange are 
worthless. 


In contemporary Polish literature 
the art of Kornel Filipowicz is a thing 
apart, unaffected by current changes 
in fashion. He has never created 
a sensation — none of his books have 
been ers. But both readers 
and publishers return to the majority 
of his works. With every new book 
Filipowicz becomes more popular 
with the public and more respected 
by the critics. The latter, after the 
publication of his latest collection 
of short stories, Darkness and Light, 
have begun to speak of him with 
something approaching enthusiasm — 
an enthusiasm with a touch of em- 
barassed surprise. 


Filipowicz is a consistent writer: 
having chosen his artistic road, he 
follows it step by step in complete 
inner isolation from all the super- 
ficial sensations of which everyday 
life is so full. He is the very opposite 
of the writer who is nourished by 
what the day brings and whose 
raison d’étre lies in rapid and spec- 
tacular reaction. And yet Filipowicz 
is deeply rooted in the contemporary 
world, not only by virtue of the 
subjects he tackles and the philo- 
sophy he expresses, but also in his 
use of form, far removed though it 
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Ksiez 
jand J 
book) 
the ] 
is from that ‘modernism’ whose gran@@4 

title often covers a mere compulsion @¢! 
to search for novelty at all costs. Reet 


Filipowicz is modern enough or 
reject all the superficial attrib 
of ‘modernism’, He began his literary powi: 
career a few years before the wat,aiso . 
as the student-editor of a CracowAs a 
literary monthly Nasz Wyraz ( cl 
Expression). The monthly was pw e 
lished by a group of young var 
mitted writers and artists, who e. | 
bined progressive social and politicalticyla 
views with an interest in formalAggiy 
innovation. In those days Filipowictaythe 
was regarded as an interesting avantnatur 
garde poet and a budding r 
prose writer, showing a maturity 
advance of his actual age and 
perience. 


After the war, the last years 
which he spent in German con?U | 
centration camps, he established lu 
reputation as a writer with a vol 







szony (Impassive Landscape). 

book attracted the attention of 
critics, although it shared a commor¥@l 
theme with a flood of novels, shor 
stories and reminiscences then » 3 Fil 
pearing in Poland. olurr 


The stories in Impassive Landimpor 
scape deal with authentic and tr ch 
experiences which occurred amid en 
inhumanity of Nazi rule. ort 

4 autho 


. In this book a discerning rea ir 
will find all the traits which charter’ 
terize Filipowicz as a _ writer: on - 
preoccupation with moral and DSykonali 
chological problems, the austerity 
style and the restraint in playing 
the reader’s emotions even when 
speaks of the most moving 
heart-rending subjects. 


Discretion — a great virtue 
Filipowicz the short story writer 
has so far proved a stumbling-bl de: 
in his novels. An epic story requi e 
concreteness; if too much is implietiptic 
rather than stated it becomes vic 


Both his novel cycles — the ecti 
eristi 
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Ksiezye nad Nidq (Moon over Nida) 
and Blekitny zeszyt (The Blue Copy- 
book), dealing with the fight of 
the in the Kielce region 
se grangand particularly the second, Ulica 
mp Golebia (Pigeon Street) and Jutro 


costs, |26w wojna (War Again Tomorrow), 

devoted to student life in Cracow 
ough the war — suffered a great 
ttril from this disability. For Fili- 


li cz is not only a realist, but 
the Wat,also — in a sense — an authenticist. 
CracowAs a rule he describes actual events, 


raz ( ch he alters only slightly to 
vas his purposes; his heroes almost 
ng bly have their originals in 
rho The novels of Filipowicz, par- 
politi ly Pigeon Street and War 
1 fo m Tomorrow are, despite the 


ilipowietauthor’s reservations, which we must 


ng a turally treat with due _ respect, 
24 ms @ clef. Filipowicz tried to 
turity the faces of his friends — 
and succeeded; but instead of pro- 

ding new faces he simply covered 
years e old ones with a kind of mask 
an t a mask can never be a really 












despite the undoubted quality 
the writing, despite interesting 
ion and success in rendering 
milieu, none of his novels can 
his short stories. 


Filipowicz already has_ several 
olumes of short stories to his credit. 
rtant among them is Profil 


jaciét 
ends), a specific variety of the 
ort story, characteristic of the 


cz’s method is one of compres- 


uthor. Some of these pieces are 
1g — character studies. Filipo- 
‘iter: ion — we see fragments of a per- 

5) 
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Filipowicz’s prose with that of the 
‘moderns’. But unlike the many self- 
confessed innovators, Filipowicz does 
not seek to break with tradition. 


In Polish letters Filipowicz is 
a lone wolf: he has his own mode 
of expression, involving experiment, 
but his art invariably serves a social 
purpose. He keeps away from the 
artistic exchange, and as a result 
his shares have been quoted below 
par. Immediately after the war, 
when the more fashionable writers 
launched into descriptions of the 
horrors of the concentrations camps 
and dwelt with satisfaction on the 
moral fall of Man, Filipowicz in 
Impassive Landscape showed the 
strength of Man, his will to resist 
and faith in the victory of justice. 
After 1949, when primitive realism 
was the dominating style, Filipowicz 
opposed it with the inner complexity 
of the characters of the Profiles. As 
may be imagined, his work was not 
enthusiastically received by official- 
dom. After some years a new liter- 
ary generation came upon the scene, 
setting a fashion for ‘black’ litera- 
ture, with its immersion in the 
hopelessness and futility of life. And 
again Filipowicz the realist, writing 
detached, clear prose, free of vul- 
garities, found himself — although 
perhaps in a different way — un- 
fahionable. 


Habent sua fata libelli. And al- 
though Filipowicz has been well 
reviewed on occasion, his books owe 
their popularity to the readers, not 
to the critics, who have only now 
begun to give this noble prose its 
due. The change came about quite 
recently — his latest book, Darkness 
and Light, has been very favourably 
received. 


In Darkness and Light Filipo- 
wicz moves again within the con- 
fines of his customary range of mor- 
al and psychological subjects. But 
the war and the occupation yield 
pride of place to contemporary life: 
Nevertheless it is worth drawing 
the reader’s attention to three short 
stories set in the period 1939~—1945. 








The first of them, Przed kotcem 
wojny (Before the End of the War) 
which is unlike any of the author’s 
earlier works on this theme, is a po- 
werful condemnation of war — any 
war, It deals with the fate of 
a soldier detailed to carry out un- 
savoury espionage work and sent 
by his commanders to certain death. 
The soldier’s mission is to inform 
the enemy of the whereabouts of the 
head-quarters of the general com- 
manding his army, whose survival 
becomes politically inconvenient at 
the end of the war. The uniform 
supplied to the soldier for his mis- 
sion contains proofs of his espiona- 
ge. He is shot, but just before his 
death he learns how he has been 
used. This is the most tragic of 
Filipowicz’s stories; it could not have 
been written at any earlier time. 
The events are far enough away for 
us to examine the complications 
behind issues which appeared simple, 
and to pose detached moral prob- 
lems. There are two occupation 
stories in this volume: Pylek w oku 
(Grit in the Eye) and Niech nie wie 
lewica (Let Not the Left Hand). 
One tells of the social solidarity and 
compassion of prisoners who until 
the last moment keep from their 
fellow-inmate their knowledge that 
he is going to be shot; the other 
deals with peasants and a land- 
owner who are helping Jews in 
hiding from the Nazis, maintaining 
their conspiracy of silence only with 
the greatest difficulty. 


In the stories with a more con- 
temporary setting Filipowicz shows 
himself as a writer of penetrating 
psychological insight. We find a new 
tone, of light irony, in the figure 
of Cztowiek, ktéry nienawidzit oj- 
czyzny (The Man Who Hated His 
Motherland). It is yet another well- 
executed “profile’. The hero is a 
Polish tourist in Paris, complaining 
about the life in Poland to emigrés 
‘who are hosiile to People’s Poland. 
The emigrés defend the “hated” 
motherland against the embittered 
blasphemer, but when his passport 
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is due to expire, the rancorous tour- 
ist, to their surprise, quietly goes 
back home. 


Filipowicz is at his best in such 
stories as Ciemnogé i §wiatlo (Dark- 
ness and Light), Mieszkanie (The 
Flat) and Zabié jelenia (Kill the 
Deer), in which, in brillant short 
pictures, and without undue moral- 
zing the author shows human cru- 
elty, insensitivity and indifference. 
In these stories Filipowicz’s power 
of compression reaches its peak: he 
attains a maximum expressiveness 
with the help of the most ordinary 
vocabulary, shorn of emotive con- 
notations. The contrast between his 
deceptive coolness and innermost 
engagement produces brilliant re 
sults. We condemn the killing of 
a stray deer by the peasants (in 
Kill the Deer) as murder — it be 
comes a deed of shocking repugnance. 
The attitude of the peasant (in 
Darkness and Light) towards his 
blind son, whom he is accusing of 
“fraud” since he is not fit to be 
a shepherd any more, or the talk 
between the attendant and the doc- 
tor about the flat which is to be 
vacated by the dying patient (in 
The Flat) are admirable examples 
of dispassionate narrative which con- 
veys the frequent cruelty of real 
life without cynicism. 


In these restrained stories, almost 
severe in their classical simplicity, 
Filipowicz shows life in the dif 
ficult conditions of post-war Poland. 
In his calm, controlled narrative it 
appears neither as an entry to hell 
nor a kindergarten for the angels. 
The tragic quality of the majority 
of Filipowicz’s stories springs from 
the writer’s passion. He hides it 
painstakingly behind a _ dispassion- 
ate formal exterior and the equa 
nimity of a philosopher, who knows 
a great deal about life and therefore 
leaves a margin of hope on even the 
blackest of pages. 


Helena Wielowieyska 
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UP FROM THE SLUMS 


Up from 


Boso ale w ostrogach [Barefoot but 
Spurred]. By Stanislaw Grzesiuk. 
K. i W. Warszawa. 1959. 340 pp. 


An authentic account of an au- 
thor’s life always stands a chance 
of attracting readers, particularly if 
it has been a life in some way ex- 
ceptional, not conforming to the aver- 
age. Between the wars many books 
appeared which described the life of 
a small social milieu. Man of them 
provided interesting material, based 
on observation, and were the work 
of talented authors. But many others 
were either merely naive and pre- 
tentious — produced because there 
happened to be a demand for such 

— or the sensation-mongering 
of former thugs and smugglers. 


Grzesiuk’s second book — his first 
is entitled Pieé lat Kacetu (Five 
Years in a Concentration Camp) — 
is one of the more interesting and 
valuable of its kind. There is no 
doubt that it is the genuine auto- 
biography of “a boy from Czernia- 
k6w”, conjuring up from memory 
a picture of a Warsaw suburb no- 
torious for the thieving and obstrep- 
erousness of its inhabitants. Natur- 
ally mot everyone who lived in the 
district figured in its police records, 
but there existed a state of anarchy 
Which set for Czerniakéw its own 
standards of behaviour, differing 
ffom the generally accepted moral 
and social pattern. It must not be 
forgotten that the character of this 
district and its inhabitants was to 
a large extent formed by the social 

economic conditions of the pe- 

with its unemployment, exploit- 
ation of workers and the jungle law 
Which reigned in the fight for ex- 
istence. These were people pre-judged, 
&@ masse, as ‘social scum’ and ‘a gang 
ot criminals’, Poverty is rarely a good 
counsellor and many of Czerniakéw’s 
inhabitants came into conflict with 
the law. On the other hand there 
Were many who seized on every 
thance of occasional work and lived 
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the Slums 


in semi-starvation during periods of 
unemployment. “Straying from the 
straight and narrow path”, writes 
Grzesiuk, “was often accidental. We 
all grew up together under more or 
less the same conditions. Sometimes, 
for instance, it was enough that some- 
body was unemployed and couldn’t 
find work for a long time. There 
was poverty at home but the fellow 
didn’t take up stealing. In the sum- 
mer he tried to get taken on at 
public works, in the winter for 
snow-clearance. One day he would 
find himself in a group of fellows 
who had stolen something — and 
he’d get his share of what came to 
them. The next time he would take 
a look round to see what he himelf 
could steal...” 


Grzesiuk’s youth in Tatrzafska 
Street was much like that of his 
peers: he took up arms against ad- 
versities of fate, he took part in 
all that occurred around him, where 
fists and knives often defined the 
positions of the members of a com- 
munity governed by the solidarity of 
rogues and an unwritten code of 
honour. But Grzesiuk was not con- 
tent with what Tatrzariska Street 
had to offer him. By work and study 
he made his way into another life. 
In his struggle with fate he has 
affinities with the ‘positive hero’ but 
he does not bore us with the reflec- 
tions of a didactic novelist; he simply 
states facts, contining himself strictly 
to the realistic and true story of his 
life. Thanks to this he is convincing, 
he remains “a boy from Czernia- 
k6éw”, close to his peers, fully under- 
standing their customs and habits, 
their reaction to everything which 
made up the very essence of their 
slum existence. He does not view 
them from a distance; neither does 
he moralize nor provide extenuating 
commentaries. He describes the ups 
and downs of his own and his friends’ 
youth — their good and bad qualities, 
their wit and their uncouthness. He 
says of them: “People of this type 
have been described as ruffians. But 
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ruffians are not hooligans. The ruf- 
fianism occurred only among them- 
selves — and when there was a reas- 
on for it. During the war these 
people bared their teeth and their 
claws at the Occupant, and since the 
war they — those who survived — 
' have become respectable citizens”. 
Barefoot but Spurred is to be 
welcomed. It adds to our knowledge 
of the character of the Warsaw sub- 
urb, showing in its true colours 


The PPS in 


Polityka Polskiej Partii Socjalistycz- 
nej w czasie wojny 1914-1918. 
{The Policy of the Polish Social- 
ist Party during the 1914-1918 
War]. By Henryk Jablonski. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1958. 662 pp. 


The Polish Socialist movement 
was born late in the 18th century, 
within the specific conditions of 
a country which had lost its inde- 
pendence and was ruled by three 
partitioning powers: Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. Consequently, the na- 
tional question and the problem of 
recovering the country’s independence 
became the centre of attention of 
the young Sccialist movement. 


From the very beginning the 
views of the Polish Socialists on 
these issues were highly controvers- 
bag The differences of opinion with- 

the movement split it in two 
distinet directions, and gave birth to 
two antagonistic Socialist parties in 
the area under Russian rule: the 


Social Party 
and Lithuania (SDKPiL). 


The SDKPiL represented the in- 
onal, Marxist trend. It saw the 
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a picture of a past which was un- 
known to many. The author does 
not flirt with the reader who is after 
sensation, after something bordering 
on a thriller. He provides a straight- 
forward account without frills. His 
work is one of integrity, with its 
authentic reminiscences of his per- 
sonal experiences of the hard and 
raw life “out in the district”. 


Jerzy Gembicki 


1914 — 1918 


tion of the Russian workers’ move- 
ment as represented by Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks, Of all the parties belong- 
ing to the Socialist International at 
that time, the SDKPiL was the closest 
to the Bolsheviks. But it underest- 
imated the importance of the national 
question and did not recognize the 
struggle for Poland’s independence as 
a legitimate Socialist aim. 


The attitude of the SDKPiL and 
the policy it was pursuing were op- 
posed by the PPS. The latter thought 
its main task was to restore an in- 
dependent and democratic Poland, 
postponing the implementation of the 

programme until ‘the second 
stage’, after the recovery of inde- 
pendence. Its policy was strongly 
influenced by the romantic traditions 
of national uprising of the 19th cen- 
tury. In the 20th century, in a sit- 
uation which had radically changed, 
the PPS was trying to employ the 
obsolete political methods of the 
previous age. Moreover, to several 
PPS leaders, and most of all to Pil- 
sudski, the Socialist programme was 
merely a means of attracting the 
Polish working class and gathering it 
under the PPS banner in order to 
incite it to struggle for Poland’s in- 
dependence. Later events proved that 
Pilsudski had never had the slightest 
intention of implementing the Soc 
ialist programme. 

Serious differences of opinion 
arose within the PPS, and they be 
came more acute following the ex 
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periences of the 1905-6 revolution. 
The left wing of the PPS looked 
with increasing misgiving at the ac- 
tivities of the right, led by Pilsudski, 
who spurned any co-operation with 
& Russian revolutionary movement. 

was concocting plans for an 
oad rising against Russia. In 1904 
he conceived the fantastic idea of 
using the war between Russia and 
Japan to further his plans. He even 
went to Tokyo to contact members 
of the Japanese army and procure 
the means to provoke an armed di- 
version in the rear of the Rusian 
army — in the part of Poland under 
Russian domination. His plans came 
to nothing, but they typify Pilsud- 
ski’s adventurist political manoeuvr- 
ing. 

After the end of the 1905-6 revo- 
lution, Pilsudski decided to make the 
PPS activities follow a purely milit- 
ary pattern, in order to train units 
for armed struggle against Russia. 
The training ground was to be in 
Galicia, the Austrian-occupied part of 
Poland, where the Poles under the 
Habsburg monarchy enjoyed relative 
freedom. Also in Galicia, Pilsudski 
got in touch with the Austrian milit- 
ary authorities, and by 1908 he had 
become their regular collaborator, 
which enabled him to form a Polish 
semi-military organisation, the Strzel- 
cy. This later gave birth to the Pol- 
ish Legions which in 1914, after the 
outbreak of war, joined the Austro- 
Hungarian and German armies to 
fight Russia. 


Pilsudski’s action, aimed at de- 
priving the PPS of its character as 
a workers’ party and transforming it 
into a purely military instrument, 
resulted in a serious political crisis 
within the party. At the party con- 
gess in 1906, Pilsudski’s policy was 
nee by the Socialists faitful 

to the party programme., Pilsudski 
_ by breaking with the party 

setting up a separate group 
rt the name of PPS-Revolution- 
ary Faction. His opponents called 
‘themselves the PPS-Left Wing. (In 
1918, having gradually shifted to the 
left, the latter merged with the 
SDKPiL to form the Communist Par- 
ty of Poland). In 1908, the PPS- 








Revolutionary Faction returned to 
the old name of PPS. 


Following the split, the PPS policy 
was guided for a long time by Pil- 
sudski’s political concepts, although 
he and his closest associates had 
officially left the party after the 
outbreak of war. 


These years in the history of the 
Polish Socialist Party — from the 
of Pilsudski’s military ac- 
tion in Galicia until the establish- 
ment of an independent Polish state 
in 1918 — are the subject of this 
interesting book by Professor Henryk 
Jablofiski, an eminent Polish histo- 
rian. An important contribution to 
the study of modern Polish history, 
the book helps us to understand one 
of the most vital — and most com- 
plex — political problems of this. 
country: the relationship between 
Pilsudski and the Polish Socialist 
Party. 

Two incontestable conclusions are 
to be drawn from Professor Jablon- 
ski’s book. First, that Pilsudski’s pol- 
icies were based on_ erroneous 
premises and second, that as a result 
of the party’s links with Pilsudski, 
the activities of the PPS “ran counter 
to Socialism, even in a_ reformist 
understanding of the word”. 


From the earliest days, Pilsud- 
ski’s actions were marked by a feat- 
ure typical of his entire policy: 
underestimation of the German dan- 
ger. He was willing to collaborate 
with Austro-Hungary, though the 
latter was allied with Germany and 
though Berlin, not Vienna, had. the 
final and decisive say in the alliance. 
Later, Pilsudski went even fur- 
ther: he got into direct contact with 
German Intelligence and co-operated 
with the German occupation forces. 
in Poland. 


In later years Pilsudski was cre- 
dited with remarkable political in- 
sight. He was supposed to have fore- 
cast the future course of events 
long before the war; he had alleg- 
edly known that, in the coming war, 
Russia would be the first to be de- 
feated by the Central Powers, and 
that the latter would in turn suffer 
defeat from the Coalition. There is 
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however no reason to attribute such 
clairvoyance to Pilsudski. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that he and the PPS leaders 
completely misjudged the political 
situation and simply floated on the 
crest of events. 


Blinded by their hatred of Russia, 
they could neither foresee nor ap- 
praise the prospects of the Russian 
revolution, and for a long time they 
pinned their hopes upon a German 
victory. Contrary to their expect- 
ations, the Allies were victorious and 
Poland’s independence was  pro- 
claimed by the Russian revolution. 
This had ominous consequences for 
inter-war Poland. Both post-re- 
volutionary Russia and the Entente 
Powers deeply mistrusted the newly- 
created Polish state. Entente states- 
men, while taking advantage of Po- 
land for their anti-Soviet interven- 
tion plans, neither sympathized with 
nor trusted her. 

The false political conepts proved 
even more disastrous for the PPS. 
This is borne out by the material 
collected in Professor Jabloriski’s 
book. It clearly reveals how the 
party, which had begun with Social- 
ism and Polish independence as its 
watchwords, went from one bitter 
ideological and political crisis to 
another. The crises stemmed from 
ties with the MHohenzollern and 
Habsburg monarchies and from co- 
operation with the puppet state 
formed in 1916 by the occupants 
as baie ne PA sed from Po- 

an exploit er economy. 
Initiated as a workers’ party, 
mass following 
in those years, the PPS had to take 
into account the feelings prevailing 
in the community to a far greater 
extent than the Pilsudski group, 
a mafia-type conspiracy which had 
by that time departed entirely from 
Socialism even of the mildest and, 


most reformist variety, Hence under . 


the influence of the March revo- 
lution in Russia, an important change 
was taking place in the PPS policy. 
It ‘was gradually becomming more and 
more firm in its. opposition to the 
German occupants. However, the PPS 
kept its alliance with Pilsudski, And 
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he, almost up to the day of his 
arrest, persisted in conciliating the 
German authorities. 


Professor Jabloriski depicts the 
ideological and political perturba- 
tions which beset the PPS, and de. 
cribes, their influence upon the init- 
ial shape of the Polish state bor 
as a result of the war. 


The PPS was one of the pillars 
of the Polish state — first as its co 
creator, later as a member of govern- 
mental coalition till Pilsudski’s 
coup d’état of May 1926, From then 
on the PPS became the leading 
party of the legal opposition fight- 
ing the military dictatorship. And 
throughout the whole of _ that 
period the PPS policy was under the 
fatal spell of its ties with the Pil- 
sudski group; in fact, it never ma- 
naged to get rid of them. 


This is one of the explanations 
of the failure of the PPS even as 
a purely reformist party, and of its 
inability to build lasting democratic 
foundations for the reborn Polish 
state and to influence its foreign pol- 
icy. More than that: in the years 
when the PPS did have something 
to say in Poland’s home and foreign 
policy, it forfeited the great chance 
of Polish democracy. The final chap- 
ters of Professor Jabloriski’s book, 
dealing with the part played by the 
PPS in the decisive stage in the re 
establishment of the Polish state, 
plainly disclose the source of the 
weakness of the Polish Socialist 
Party and explain why it failed not 
only as a Socialist party but also as 
the mouthpiece of parliamentary de- 
mocracy in the bourgeois republic. 


Professor Jabloriski deals with the 
period up to 1918, but his book 
enables the reader to grasp the 
subsequent developments in the re 
born Polish state. It exposes the 
roots underlying the factors respon- 
sible for the failure of inter-war 
Poland to follow the path of demo 
cracy and peace, for her having gone 
astray and launched out on the road 
of military dictatorship and irrespon- 
sibility in foreign policy. 


Stefan Arski 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





LITERATURE 


ROMAN BRATNY: Niespokojne tropy 
fUneasy Trails]. Iskry. Warszawa, 1959. 
U2 pp. $0.40 

A popular novelist and poet, Bratny 
is an enthusiastic hunter. A hunting trip 
for big game in Siberia some time ago 
produced both trophies and a short but 
finely written book. It describes not 
only hunting adventures but the people 
who inhabit that remote country, its 
history — above all the traditions of 
Polish exiles there, and also present-day 
political matters. 


BOGUSEAW KOGUT: Rudy Mojzesz 
{Red-haired Moses]. MON. Warszawa, 1959. 
22 pp. $0.50 ; 

Three stories with heroes common to 
all of them, making what is virtually 
a single novel. They also have a common 
problem: they show the life of a young 
Pole and a Jewish girl during the Nazi 
occupation of Poland; but the stress is 
laid not on the Nazi attitude towards the 
Jews, but the complicated attitude of the 
Poles towards the Jews, an attitude com- 
plicated by centuries of evil traditions, 
difficult to unravel even today. This dif- 


without simplifications, and there is a real 
desire to trace the sociological and psy- 
chological sources of anti-Semitism. 


ANTONI OLCHA: Szumiq deby nad 
Iguassu [Oaks on the Iguassu] Ludowa 
Spdétdzielnia Wydawnicza. Warszawa, 1959. 
248 pp. $0.85 

A literary notebook of the author’s 
voyage to Brazil in 1957. He spent a good 
deal of time in the State of Parana, 
where there are large areas settled by 
Polish émigrés, the first of whom came 
to Parana after the failure of the 1830 
Insurrection. They have to a considerable 
extent preserved their national character, 
traditions, language and customs. The 
oaks mentioned in the title were brought 
by the immigrants from their mother 
country and planted in Brazil. 


JAN PARANDOWSKI: Méj Rzym [My 
Rome]. Photographs by Zbigniew Paran- 
dowski, Pallotinum. Poznan, 1959. 142 pp. 
$1.05 

Recollections from two trips to Rome, 
in 1926 and 1956, by a novelist who is 
an expert in ancient culture, author of 
several books on Greek and Roman an- 


ficult problem is here dealt with only tiquity, and an excellent translator of 
in outline, but the treatment is bold and Homer. 
MEMOIRS 


PRANCISZEK KSAWERY PREK: Czasy 
{ tudzie [Epochs and People]. Preface, 
introduction and notes by Henryk Barycz. 
Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1959. 576 pp. $5.85 


Memoirs covering the period 1818—56. 
The original consists of a diary in 11 
volumes and of four volumes of biograph- 
ileal notes. The present edition is the 
largest selection published to date. The 
author was born into the Polish gentry 
@f Malopolska (the southern part of Po- 
land, then under Austrian rule), a milieu 
in which he spent the whole of his life, 
coming into contact with many prominent 
personalities, in particular from the aristo- 
@tatic families of the Potockis and Czar- 
toryskis. 


WACLAW SIEROSZEWSKI: Pamietniki, 
Wspomnienia [Memoirs and Reminis- 
cences}]. Wydawnictwo Literackie. Krakéw, 
1959. 640 pp. Cloth. $1.45 (Vol. 26 of Siero- 
szewski’s Collected Works). 

Autobiographical material by an emi- 
nent Polish novelist and ethnographer 
(1858—1945), much of it published for the 
first time from his manuscripts. It deals 
with the author’s childhood, school years, 
clandestine activity in Socialist organiza- 
tions, exile in Siberia, escape and second 
arrest, Sieroszewski’s stay in Asia from 
1880 to 1895 gave him an opportunity to 
collect a wealth of material later used as 
a basis for scholarly works on Yakutia 
and Korea and as a background for many 
novels. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY 


STANISLAW STASZIC: Réd_ ludzki 
{The Human Kind]. Manuscript draft ver- 
sion, now published for the first time. 
Ed. Z. Daszkowski. Preface by B, Sucho- 
dolski. PWN, Warszawa, 1959. Vol. 1 — 
294 pp., 2 plates; Vol. 2 — 342 pp., Vol. 3— 
543 pp. Cloth. $6.80 (The Classics of Philo- 
sophy Library. Polish Authors Series). 


Stanislaw Staszic (1755—1826) was an 
Outstanding personality of the Polish 
Enlightenment period, a priest, political 
writer, naturalist, philosopher and organ- 
izer of academic life. The Human Kind 
was published in his lifetime, but it was 
then confiscated and burnt. The first 
draft, which differs considerably from 
the printed version, was discovered only 
in 1953. In spite of its peculiar, poetic 
form, it is a scholarly endeavour to 
interpret human history as the develop- 
ment and improvement of civilization, 


obviously inspired by the works of Rous. 
seau, Staszic looks at history with a nat. 
uralist’s eye and finds in it a pattern, 
His entirely rationalistic remarks on reli. 
gion are also of great interest. The public. 
ation of the text in its present version 
is an important event for historians of 
culture and of social and political ideas, 


WLADYSLAW WITWICKI: Wiara ofwie- 
conych [The Faith of the Enlightened), 
PWN.. Warszawa, 1959. 306 pp. $2.30 

Witwicki was Professor of Psychology 
at Warsaw University up to 1939. He 
wrote his book on the psychology of rell- 
gious feeling and on the sociological as- 
pects of faith in 1935, but could not have 
it published at the time for political 
reasons, This is the first Polish edition; 
a French version was issued as long ago 
as 1938. 


HISTORY 


MIROSLAW CHAMIEC: Uniwersytet Ja- 
gielloiski w dobie Komisji Edukacji 
Narodowej. Szkota Gtéwna Koronna w la- 
tach 17801795. [The Jagiellonian Univer- 
sity in the National Education Commission 
Period as the Principal School of the 
Realm, 1790-1795}. Published by Ossolin- 
eum for the Polish Academy of Sciences’ 
Committee on the History of Science. 
Wroclaw—Krakéw, 1959. 259 pp. 4 plates. 
$3.20. (Monographs on the History of 
Science and Technology). 

A monograph on the history of the 
oldest Polish university, founded in 1364. 
After its decline at the end of the 17th 
and first half of the 18th centuries it was 
reformed by Hugo Kollataj and lived 
through a brief period of glory until 
Poland’s loss of political independence in 
1795. 


TEODOR DURACZ: Mowy obroticze 
[For the Defence]. KiW. Warszawa, 1959. 
160 pp. $0.30 

Teodor Duracz (1883-1943), a Polish 
barrister, a Communist active in many 
left-wing organizations, was murdered by 
the Gestapo. He served as an excellent 
counsel for the defence in political trials. 


His speeches in the famous trials of Pol- 
ish and Ukrainian Communists are now 
historical documents. They illustrate the 
situation of the left-wing movement in 
Poland before 1939 and show the Com- 
munists’ attitude towards the social, eco- 
nomic and political issues of the time. 


JOZEF FELDMAN: Stanistaw Leszczyt- 
ski. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 256 pp. Cloth. 
$1.60 

New edition of a monograph by a pro- 
fessor of the Jagiellonian University (who 
died in 1946) on Polish history at the end 
of the i7th and early 18th centuries. 
Stanistaw Leszczyfski was King of Poland 
between 1704 and 1711, and again from 
1783 to 1736. After he had been forced by 
the Russian government to abdicate for 
the second time, he was offered the 
administration of Lorraine by Louis XV, 
who was his son-in-law. Leszczyfiski wat 
an enlightened and progressive political 
writer and a promoter of political reforms 
in Poland. 


ANDRZEJ FELIKS GRABSKI: Polské 
sztuka wojenna w okresie wezesno-feudal- 
nym [Polish Military Power in the Early 
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Feudal Period] Published by MON for the 
Army Historical Institute. Warszawa, 1959. 
8 pp. $1.65. (Studies of the former 
Historical Commission of the Ministry of 
National Defence. Series A. Vol. 15). 


The work covers the period from the 
th to the 12th centuries and descibes 
the social and economic foundations of the 
Polish army at that time; the composition, 
gructure, organization and equipment of 
the army; the history of the Polish wars 
with Germany and Russia; the Pomeranian 
wars, and the wars with the Czechs, and 
finally gives an outline of strategy and 
tactics in the period. 


KONSTANTY GRZYBOWSKI: Galicja 
148—1914. Historia ustroju politycznego na 
tle historii Austrii [Galicia 1848—1914. 
A History of the Political System against 
the Background of Austrian History]. 
Published by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Atademy of Sciences’ Committee on the 
Legal Sciences. Krakéw—Wroclaw—War- 
gtawa, 1959. 322 pp. $3.55. (Studies in the 
History of the State and the Law. Series 
U, Vol. IX). 


An outline of the history of the poli- 
tieal system of the part of Poland which 
in the 19th century was under Austrian 
Tule, written by the Professor of Consti- 
tutional Law at the Jagiellonian Univers- 
ity. Under Austrian rule Galicia enjoyed 
considerable autonomy from the middle 
of the 19th century, which gave scope 
for the growth of many Polish political 
and economic institutions. There is an 
exhaustive bibliography. 


Opuscula Casimiro Tymieniecki  se- 
ptuagenario dedicata. Published by PWN 
for the Poznafi Society of Friends of 
Science. Poznafi, 1959. 326 pp, 6 plates. 
$3.60. 


Kazimierz Tymieniecki (born in 1887) 
is a specialist in mediaeval history. Since 
1919 he has been a professor of Poznaf 
University. A member of the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences and President of the 
Poznah Society of Friends of Science, he 
fs engaged principally on research into 
the early period of Polish society. This 
Volume, published to celebrate his 70th 
birthday, includes papers on Polish hi- 
story from the earliest times to the 20th 
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century, a pen portrait of Professor Ty- 
mieniecki as a scholar, and a bibliography 
of his works covering the years 1952—9. 


Jerzy ORLEWSKI: Spisek w aptece 
[Conspiracy in a Chemists’ Shop]. MON. 
Warszawa, 1959 pp. $0.55. 


A popular but scholarly monograph on 
an almost unknown aspect of the life 
of Ignacy Lukasiewicz (1822—1882), who 
invented the kerosene lamp and oil 
distillation and in 1854 sank the world’s 
first oil well at Krosno, in the Subcar- 
pathian region. Austrian police archives 
discovered in 1928, but so far unpublished 
and virtually unexamined, reveal that 
Lukasiewicz was a prominent revolution- 
ary and one of the principal organizers 
of the uprising of 1846, which ended in 
the massacre of Polish gentry in certain 
regions of Galicia, 


MARIAN PORWIT: Obrona Warszawy. 
Wrzesieh 1939 [The Defence of Warsaw, 
September 1939]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 
1959, 280 pp. $1.20. 


Colonel Marian Porwit was one of the 
commanders in charge of the defence of 
Warsaw in 1939, and his description of 
the facts is based on long studies, includ- 
ing the investigation of archives which 
are now in London. His book gives 
a matter-of-fact appraisal, objective and 
critical. The author lays stress on the 
réle which the civilian population played 
in the defence of the capital. 


STANISLAW TRAWKOWSKI: Jak po- 
wstawata Polska [How Poland Was Born]. 
Wiedza Powszechna. Warszawa, 1959. 293 
PP. $0.75, 


This book, published in connection with 
the approaching 1000th anniversary of the 
Polish state, is popular in treatment but 
based on solid scholarly foundations. It 
takes into consideration the latest results 
of the exceptionally extensive archaeolog- 
ical research now being carried on in 
Poland. The author stresses the advanced 
forms of economic life of the Slavs who 
lived between the Vistula and the Odra, 
describes the birth of the first political 
organisms in the 9th century (the states 
of the Wiélanie and the Polanie), and 
outlines the history of Poland to the 
end of the 10th century. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





ECONOMICS 


JERZY HOLZER: Prognoza demogra- 
ficezna Polski na lata 1960—1975 wedtug 
wojewédztw [Demographic Estimates for 
Poland for the period 1960—75, Arranged 
by Voivodships}. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 
192 pp. $0.95. 


Estimates of changes in the number 
and structure of population in all Polish 
voivodships, written principally for plan- 
ning purposes, but certainly of consider- 
able interest to economists and statistic- 
ians. The methods employed in calculat- 
ing the estimates are described in the 
introduction, 


Studia ekonomiczne [Economic Studies}, 
PWG. Warszawa, 1959. 174 pp. $0.70. 


The second volume of a serial publica. 
tion of the Polish Academy of Sciencey 
Research Centre for the Economic 
Sciences, Includes papers on the theory 
of amortization of capital goods in a 
Socialist economy, on production costs in 
certain industries, on the mechanism of 
price regulation in France, on problems 
of consumption in Poland in 1950-55, and 
on the market equilibrium in Poland 
in 1957. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


HENRYK JANTAS, JERZY KULTU- 
NIAK, ZDZISEAW ROMANOWSKI: Gra- 
micznym szlakiem {Along the Frontier 
Line]. Wydawnictwo Poznafiskie, Poznan, 
1959. 266 pp. $0.50 


Reportage from the western voivod- 
ships of Poland. In the course of 
a journey of over 2000 miles in the ter- 
ritories on the Odra and Nysa three 
journalists set out to study the problems 
of new Polish settlers, the merging of 
new settlers with the indigenous popula- 
tion, the departures of Germans to the 
German Federal Republic, the situation 
in industry and agriculture, and social 
and cultural life. The picture is of course 
not complete, but it is vivid and up-to- 
date. Frequent references to the past of 
the region give added substance to the 
writer’s account of the present. 


CZECLAW WYCECH: Z myélqa o Polk 
sce Ludowej [With People’s Poland in 
View]. Ludowa Spéidzielnia Wydawnicza, 
Warszawa, 1959. 409 pp. $1.35 


Czestaw Wycech, the present Marshal 
of the Polish Sejm, comes from a peasant 
family. From his youth he worked in 
radical peasant parties; in 1936-39 he was 
one of the leaders of the Polish Teachers’ 
Union, and during the Nazi occupation he 
was engaged in clandestine education. 
After the liberation he was a social and 
political leader and held the posts of 
Minister of Education and Vice-President 
of the Council of State. This collection 
of articles and speeches dating from 
various periods of his life makes an 
interesting contribution to recent Polish 
history. 


LINGUISTICS 


STANISLAW ROSPOND: D2zieje pol- 
szczyzny slqskiej [A History of the Polish 
Language in Silesia]. Published by Slask 
for the Silesian Institute at Opole. Kato- 
wice, 1959. 478 pp. Cloth. $1.65 

An outline of the history of the Polish 
language in Silesia from prehistoric times 
to the present day, written by a pro- 


fessor of Wroclaw University. The Sile- 
sian dialect has contributed much to the 
development of literary Polish, since the 
Middle Ages. Further, many of the 
earliest Polish books, from the beginning 
of the i6th century, were printed in 
Silesia. 
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ART 


Janusz BOGUCKI: Gierymscy [The 
Glerymski Brothers]. Wiedza Powszechna. 
Warszawa, 1959. 392 pp., six plates. Cloth. 
$2.30 

A popular and well-documented study 
of the Gierymski brothers, Maksymilian 
(46—74) and Aleksander (1850—1901), real- 
ist painters and forerunners of impres- 
sionism, the younger of whom occupies 
a prominent place in the history of 
Polish painting. There are many repro- 
ductions. 


EDMUND GOLDZAMT: W miastach 
wloskich [In Italian Towns]. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1959. 251 pp. $.90 


For reasons that are easy to under- 
stand, modern architecture is one of the 
subjects in which wide circles of the 
Polish public are particularly interested. 
It is for them that Edmund Goldzamt, 
himself an architect, has written his im- 


pression of a visit to Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Pisa, Vicenza, Milan, Ivrei and 
Pozzuoli. He describes and appraises the 
most interesting examples of contempo- 
rary Italian architecture and analyzes the 
co-existence of old and modern archi- 
tecture. 


ROMAN ZREBOWICZ: O nowoczesnym 
malarstwie francuskim. Wspomnienia i re- 
fleksje paryskie [Modern French Painting. 
Reminiscences and Reflections from Paris]. 
Arkady. Warszawa, 1959. 165 pp. $1.85 

Reminiscences by an author and art 
critic of periods spent in Paris and of 
contacts with artistic circles there in the 
first decades of this century. They are 
mostly concerned with post-impressionists, 
early cubists and surrealists. Alongside the 
author’s own observations are information 
from the press, anecdotes, and even gos- 
sip. An interesting essay is devoted to 
Cézanne. 
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